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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME. —Twelve months, £1 8s. 2d.; Six months, 14s.1d.; Three months, 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD.—Twelve months, £1 19s.; Six months, 19s. 6d.; Three months, gs. gd. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed “ The London & Westminster 
Rank '; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


“FOUR -TREEAND: 


VISIT. THIS PICTURESOUE® COUNERY:. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 


free on application. By Post, 3d. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW &WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 


Delightful Day Tours, Rail, Coach and Hotel, to 


BRAY, WICKLOW, WEXFORD & WATERFORD. 


Unrivalled Scenery. Cheap Fares. Good Hotels. 
Circular Tours. Increased Facilities. New Routes. 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1904. 


1—BRAY (The Brighton of Ireland). _2—WICKLOW (The Garden of Ireland) 
38—RATHNEW—Rail, Car and Hotel, for Ashford and Devil's Glen. 4—RATH- 
DRUM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Vale of Clara and Glendalough. 5—OVOCA— 
Rail and Hotel, for Meeting of the Waters. 6 - WOODEN-BRIDGE (The Balmoral 
of Ireland). 7—AUGHRIM - Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Lugnaquilla, The Glen of 
Emael, Aughavanugh, Glenmalure, and Humewood. 8—ARKLOW-—Rail, Coach and 
Hotel, for Castle of the Ormonds, Cordite Works, Seabeach, Q9—GOREY—Rail, 
Coach and Hotel, to Tara Hill, Courtown Harbour, and Ardmine. 


Saturday to Monday Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets. 
Grand Circular Cycling Tours in Co. Wicklow. 


Special Series of Grand Circular Tours to the LAKES OF KILLARNEY, from 
Westland Row and Harcourt Street, via Wicklow and Waterford. 

Special Terms, Ratl, Coach, or Hotel, for Large Pleasure Farlies on application, 

For full particulars apply to Mr. JoHN CoGHLan, Traffic Manager, Westland Row. 


A. G. REID, General Manager. 


TRAINS DE LUXE: 


CARLSBAD EXPRESS. 
10 a.m, Daily, Carlsbad, Franzensbad, Marienbad, &c. 


ENGADINE EXPRESS. 


11 a.m., Daily, Coire, Ragatz, Lucerne, 


OSTEND-SWISS EXPRESS. 


10 am, Daily, Lucerne, Coire, &c. 


VICHY EXPRESS. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


AIX-LES-BAINS-SAVOY EXPRESS. 


Daylight Service, Aix-les-Bains, Geneva, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 


OBERLAND-LEMAN EXPRESS. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, Lausanne, Montreux, 
Berne, &c. 

LUCHON EXPRESS. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


TROUVILLE EXPRESS. 


Nightly Sleeping Cars Calais to Paris 9.0 p.m. from Charing Cross. 
(Passengers remain in Cars in Paris until 7.30 a.m.) 
Daily Restaurant CARS TO PARIS in connection with 9 a.m., 10 a.m., and 
2.20 Pp. m. Trains from London. 


Interlaken, &c. 


Evian, Tuesdays, 


Daily. 


Time Tables and full details, INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co.. 


20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, where all tickets must be obtained in 
advance, 
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[-ONOO:N HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Lirector, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Admission 1s. From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m, 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL AND FINE AR1 SECTIONS, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. IN THE ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
Band of the Grenadier Guards. The Exhibition Bersaglieri Band. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. OPEN ALL DAY. Admission, 6d.; after 7 p.m, 1s. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafes, Public Buildings, Gondolas, &c. 
Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES. 

THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI, ST. PETER’S ROME, 

“TA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES. A Continuous Show from 2 }).m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. Roman Forum, Electric 
Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, and a thousand other attractions, 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


BEST EXPRESS TRAINS for 
FAMILIES, TOURISTS, 
and SPORTSMEN. 


From LONDON (EUSTON) 


To 
NORTH WALES ate g 30 a.m, and 11 15 a.m, 
CENTRAL WALES .. Thee OMans stam: I 30 p.m, 
BLACKPOOL .. : LOTS heise atte 40h ass 
MORECAMBE . TI30e; = 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT TIss0 meh 
To IRELAND. 

IRISH MAIL .. 8 30 a.m. and 8 45 p.m. via Kingstown. 
DUBLIN .. aie a LT Ose wena eT OMT Satins ae NOMEN MWe 
BELFAST on as Ob oi 5 30 4, 4, Fleetwood or Liverpool. 

1 we ate rs at 730 5, » Greenore. 

4 ators; Stranraer. 


” 
To SCOTLAND. 

Day Expresses, with Corridor, Luncheon, and Dining Cars. 

For GLASGOW and Ee RGH 


Io oO a.m. II 30 a.m. 2 0 p.m. 

ABERDEEN “o an TO! 5 sdes and Bu Ose: 
Night een with Sleeping Cars. 
HIGHLAND LINE, INVERNESS, and FAR NORTH .. AC 7 45 p.m. 
OBAN, PERTH, and ABERDEEN .. A me oe SiOntes 
GLASGOW and’ EDINBURGH ‘ II 50 ,, 
THE L. & N. W. ROUTE IS NOTED. FOR ITs. FREEDOM 
FROM DUST. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, 


Euston, July 1904 G.neral Manager, L.& N. W. Ry. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS. 


HE CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS, usually issued each Friday and 
Saturday, will be issued on Friday, July 29th, br Saturday, July 30th, available for 
return on Sunday, July 31st, Monday, August ist, fuesduy, August 2nd, or Wednesday, 
August 3rd, with the exception that tickets to Caister-on-Sea, West Runton, Cromer, 
Mablethorpe, Mundesley-on-Sea, Weybourne, Sheringham, Skegness, Sutton-on-Sea, 
Woodhall Spa, Yarmouth, Gorleston-on-Sea, and Lowestoft, are available for return on 
cay of issue or on any day up to Wednesday, August 3rd, inclusive (if train service 

admits). 

CHEAP EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON (KING'S CROSS, 
SUBURBAN STATIONS, &c.) 

Wednesday, July 27th, and each Wednesday until September 14th, for 8 days, to 
SHERINGHAM, CROMER (Beach), MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, YARMOUTH (Beach), GOKLESTON- 
on-SEA, LOWESTOFT, SKEGNESS, SUTTON-ON-SEA, and MABLETHORPE. 

Wednesday, July 27th, and each Wednesday until September 28th, for 6, 8, 13, or 15 
days, to PENkITH, Keswick, LyTHAM, ST. ANNES, BLACKPOOL, and FLEETWOOD. 

rriday, July 29th, and each alternate Friday until September 23rd, for 7 or 16 days, 
to NokrHALLERYON, DARLINGTON, RICHMOND, DURHAM, NEWCASTLE, ALNWICK, 
Berwick, EpINBURGH, GLAsGow, OBAN, PEkTH, DUNDEE, ABERDEEN, INVERNESS, 
and other stations in Scotland. 

Friday, July 29th, to PETERBORO', GRANTHAM, LIncoLN, GAINSBORO', NOTTINGHAM, 


NEWARK, KETFORD, Worksop, SHE ELD, MANCHESTER, WARRINGTON, LIVEKPOOL, 
DoNCASTER, WAKEFIELD, HUDDERSFIELD, LEEDS, BRADFORD, SHIPLEY, HALIFAX, 
KEIGHLEY, &c. Passengers returning on Monday, ist, Thursday, 4th, or Saturday, 
6th August. 


Saturday, July 30th, for 3, 6, or 8 days, to PrincipaL STATIONS IN NORFOLK, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, STAFFOKDSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, NORTH 
Eastern Disrrict, &c.; also for 1, 3, or 4 days to SKEGNESS, SUTTON-ON-SEA, and 
MABLETHORPE. 

Saturday, July 30th, and each Saturday until September 24th, for 3, 8, 10, 15, or 17 
days, to SKEGNESS, SUTTON-ON-SEA, MABLE1THORPE, GRIMSBY, NEW CLEE, CLEE- 
THORPES, HULL, HORNSEA, WITHEKNSEA, BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, SCARBOROUGH, ROBIN 
Ho5op's Bay, WuHitTBy, SALTBURN, REDcAR, APPLEBY, TYNEMOUTH, WHITLEY Bay, 
CuLLercoats, BEN RuyppDING, ILKLEY, HARROGATE, LIVERPOOL, SoUTHPORT, and 
Doua tas (Isle of Man). 

Bank Holiday, August rst, for 1 3. or 4 days to SkEGNESS, SuUTTON-oN-SEA, and 
MasLeEtuHorPeE; also for 1, 2, or 3 days to GkANtTHAM and NortinGHaM; also for 1 
day to St. ALBANS, HERTFORD, WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HARPENDEN, LuTon, DUNSTABLE, 
Hircutn, Batpock, ASHWELL, Royston, MELDKkETH, CAMBRIDGE, BIGGLESWADE, 
Sanpy, TEMpsForD, St. NEots, HuntTinGcpon, RaMSEy, and PETERBORO’. 

Tuesday, August 2nd, for 1, 3, or 4 days to SKEGNESS. 

For fares and full ‘particulars see bills, to be obtained at the Company's stations 
and town oifices. 


OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


FOLK&STONE. 


WEST CLIBPE HORE. 


EFacing Sea. 


220 Apartments. 


DECORATED AND FURNISHED BY WARINGS, 


Full Descriptive Tartff on application to Manager. 


Proprietors: WEST CLIFF HOTEL, FOLKESTONE, Limited. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ AcME, FOLKESTONE.” Telephone: 132 Folkestone. 


VOLUMES I. to XII. of 
EB a A eRe: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY ‘} WO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STA).P 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s Ghost Dog.— Since my earliest recollec- 
tions there have been many interesting ghosts of which the his- 
torian—the Sir Walter Scott or the Andrew Lang of the future— 
will have to 
take note. 
There was 
Professor 
Ae ps preieis 
ghost — an 
obvious fake 
—and there 
was Dr. Jes- 
sopp’s ghost 
which he de- 
scribed so 
vividly in the 
columns of 
the Athe- 
neum. Now 
we have Mr. 
Rider Hag- 
gard’s dog 
ghost — the 
best of all, 
It would seem 
fhvaste Mer. 
Haggard, ly- 
ing in bed on 
the night of 
July 9,dreamt 
that he saw 
his daugh- 
ter’s black 
retriever dog, 
SUaeeeeMeORsst 
amiable and 
intelligent 
beast named 
Bob,” lying 
on its side among brushwood and by water. His dream further 
told him that the dog was trying to tell him what trouble it 
was in, The next morning he told his dream at the breakfast 
table. Soon after it was discovered that the dog was missing, 
and it was further made clear that it must have been run over 
and killed by a train about the time that the novelist was dreaming 
of its trouble. Mr. Haggard has told the story in detail in two 
columns of the Zv%ies, and he has been interviewed by other 
journals, The popular novelist comes to the conclusion that 
there may be telepathy between dogs and humans as well as 
between human beings. Any way, I thank Mr. Rider Haggard 
in that he has been good enough to let me publish 
the portrait of the now and always celebrated Bob. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD'S RETRIEVER DOG, BOB 


Whose spirit appeared to him in his dreams 


A Spook Story.—The illness of Lord Shaftes- y, 
bury recalls a strange story told by the grandfather y 
of Lord Decies about a great-uncle of the late / 
Lord Shaftesbury. He was in the navy and when 
quite a boy went to a Piccadilly prophetess witha | 
couple of young 
friends to have 
their fortunes told. 
The weird lady 
gave young Lionel 
Ashley a curious 
iron ring with a 
death’s head and 
cross-bones on it 


and told the oie : 5; i 

Peed that ll The race for the Wingfield Sculls is one of the oldest rowing contests in the world. 
mends tt a same as in the ‘varsity boat race, viz., from Putney to Mortlake. 

three of them championship of Great Britain 


THE WINNER OF THE WINGFIELD SCULLS, MR. ST. GEORGE ASHE 
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would die before they were three-and-twenty. Ashley wore the ring 
for some time and then gave it to Lord Decies, telling him the story of 
how he came by it. Just before Ashley’s twenty-third birthday Lord 
Decies was in his library at dusk absently fingering the ring when 
Lionel Ashley walked in unannounced and after exchanging a few 
words left again directly. Lord Decies thought the circumstance 
rather strange so he rang for the servant and asked who had let 
Mr. Ashley in. “ But, my lord,” exclaimed the astonished servant, 
“nobody could have done so; Mr. Ashley died yesterday.” The 
strangest part of the business was that the other two men also died. 


A Quiet Wed- 
ding.—The marriage 
of Mrs. Sam Lewis 
and Mr. Montagu 
Hill of the Scots 
Guards was cele- 
brated very quietly 
last week. The Daily 
Telegraph, in giving 
a small note on the 
wedding announcing 
that no letters will be 
forwarded to the 
happy pair, calls the 
bride and bridegroom 
Mr. and Mrs. “ Lewis- 
Hill.” Mr. Hill, who 
was born in 1876, 
went through part of 


W.& D. Downey 
THE LATE MR. WILSON BARRETT 


The son of an Essex farmer, he was born in 1846; 


the Boer War and started acting at Halifax in 1866; took the Court 
was wounded at Theatre, London, in 1879; and made many successes 
Modder River. He during the next few years in melodrama. He wrote 


several plays, including The Sign of the Cross. His 

greatest success was as the Silver King in Mr. H. A. 

Jones’s play of that name. He died in a private 
hospital in London on July 22 


and Mrs. Lewis were 
at the Opera the night 
before the wedding, 
but Mr. Hill seemed 
shy of emerging from a corner of the box. 


A Playing-card Collector.—It is rather remarkable that Mr, 
Phillips, who possesses one of the most valuable collections of 
playing cards in existence, knows nothing whatever about their 
use in connection with any game of chance or skill. Mr. Phillips is 
the ‘‘father” of the Worshipful Company of Playing-card Makers 
and has been collecting playing cards for the past fifty years. He 
has over 500 packs of cards in his possession, many of the packs 
being of very considerable value. The cards of one pack are made 
of skin with peculiar red marks on them representing a crude imita- 
tion of suit marks. This pack was manufactured by some North 
American Indians over a hundred years ago. 


““Now We Shan’t be Long.”—Unquestionably the most 
popular of all Herbert Campbell’s songs was ‘‘ Now We Shan’t 
be Long.” Mr, Campbell, indeed, might have claimed that he 
added a new phrase to the English language. Forsome months 
at the end of 1895 the phrase was on every- 
one’slips. It was translated into Welsh and 
Irish and partially concealed in broad Scots 
dialect ; one newspaper, indeed, published 
a Greek version of it. The curious thing 
was that its origin could never be traced. 
All that was known of the 
haunting phrase was that it 
occurred in one of Herbert 
Campbell’s songs. For some 
years afterwards there was an 
epidemic of catch words of 
which “ Fancy Meeting You ” 
and A Little Bit off the 
Top” were the best known, 
but neither of them acquired 
a tenth of the popularity of 
“Now We Shan’t be Long.” 


The course is the 
The race carries with it the amateur 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Human Nerve Skeleton—A Whitewashed Prophet—A Contrast 


A Nerve Map.—The latest American wonder is a complete 
skeleton of the human nerves, prepared after an incredible amount 


A HUMAN NERVE SKELETON 


An extraordinary American invention showing the exact 
position of every nerve in the body 


of work and 
patience by Dr. 
Rufus B. Weaver, 
professor of 
anatomy at the 
Hahnemann Col- 
lege, Philadel- 
phia. There is 
nothing to equal 
it in any museum 
in the worl]. The 
nerves, of the 
hand, the foot, or 
some portion of 
the human 
anatomy have 
been separated 
from the body and 
shown in the same 
fashion as_ the 
remarkable skele- 
ton made by Dr. 
Weaver, but no 
one has had the 
patience to pre- 
pare a complete 
nerve chart using 
as the material 
the actual nerves 
withdrawn from 
the body. A pic- 
ture of the nerve 
chart has been 
sent to the Mu- 
seum of Medical 
Curiosities at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, 
London, and the 
creator of the 
chart has been 
congratulated by 


the great surgeons of London on having built up one of the most 


marvellous anatomical structures of the age. 


A Startling Contrast.—A stranger in London passing through 
Whitehall could not fail to be struck with a startling contrast at 
the Horse Guards. What would first catch the eye would be two 
magnificent specimens of manhood in burnished helmets and red 
coats seated on two splendid chargers, fitting emblems of the majesty 


and might of England. 


Within half-a-dozen yards of this display of 


military pomp and splendour he could peep through an open window 


into a dull and forbid- 
ding-looking room with 
the outer wal's, at any 
rate, encrusted with the 
grime of innumerable 
London fogs, Through 
the murky atmosphere 
of the room he could 
discern figures in grey 
flannel shirts lolling 
about in a variety of un- 
comfortable attitudes, in 
strange contrast to what 
they will look like when 
their turn comes _ to 
mount guard at the gate 
hard by. The forbid- 
ding-looking room is 
where the men on duty 
rest in the intervals 
between _ sentry-go. 
Possibly, however, the 
room may not be as 
dingy as it looks, 


at the Horse Guards—A Youthful Giant. 


Concerning Baronetcies.—There are many fallacies concerning 
baronetcies, and one of them is their method of descent. The 
patent may either run “to heirs male of the body” or “ to heirs male 
whatsoever,” but there has been no case of this latter succession 


for a very long period. 


All the baronetcies now given by the Crown 


and the Government become extinct if their possessors die without 
direct issue ; that is to say, a son ora son’s son. 


A BOY WHO 


IS MORE THAN 7 FT. HIGH 


The boy, known as ‘‘ The Long Josef,'’ was born in Munich-Gladbach 


on April 15, 1888, 
and is now 7 ft. 1 in. 
the tallest 
father is a butcher. 
Panopticum, Berlin. 


man on earth. 


At twelve years of age he was 6 ft. 4 in. in height, 
He is still growing, and no doubt will become 
name is Schippers--his 
At present he is the principal attraction at the 
He was born of normal parents and is the 


eleventh child; the first ten have developed quite normally 


A Whitewashed Prophet.—Modern journalism has helped to 
whitewash the character of the clerk of the weather. Half-a-dozen 


xan 


\ 


A STREET SCENE IN CHINA 


A wheelbarrow for passengers 


120 


years ago the newspaper 
weather prophet was a 
standing joke. Rightly 
or wrongly his predic- 
tions were regarded by 
most people in much the 
same light as the vati- 
cinations of a Bond 
Street palmist. Within 
the last few years, how- 
ever, the weather pro- 
phet has established 
himself as a_ serious 
character; nobody 
dreams of laughing at 
him. Indeed, he kas 
come to be regarded in 
the light of a scientific 
expert whose forecasts 
possess as much ac- 
curacy as those of an 
astronomer. The long- 
desired showers of Mon- 
day were duly foretold, 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Halfpenny Evening Papers and the Anglo-Russian Crisis— 
Archery at Le Touquet—Two Epigrams—The Penalties of a Birthday. 


Archery at Le Touquet.—It was a happy thought of Baron Pierre day greetings, including Vanity Fai and the Pall Mall Gazette 
de Coubertin and Mr. Lane Jackson to select Le Touquet, close to while the Dazly Chronicle adds information about the various 
Etaples, for the first international archery meeting ever held, not people. Those who are thus distinguished, however, have not 


always cause to be grateful. They receive on their birthday a 
number of letters, most of them begging letters, and few of these 
have as much excuse as that issued by the Royal Waterloo Hospital 
in the Waterloo Bridge Road, the secretary of which writes the 
following letter to each of these people in turn :— 


We beg to offer you our sincere congratulations and best wishes on this your birth- 
day, and would venture to suggest that possibly you might kindly remember the poor 
children of this neighbourhood, for whose benefit this hospital is maintained. A 
birthday gift which might be applied to the relief of their necessities would help to 
extend to them and to the poor of this district generally some of the blessings which, 
without the generous aid of their more happily-situated sympathisers, they would 
otherwise be denied. 


The late Canon Hayman.—The Rev. C. V. P. Keene writes to 
me from Willestrew near Tavistock in reference to my paragraph 
on the late Canon Hayman of Rugby, recalling the following stanza. 
I do not know who wrote it :— 

Rugby, in spite of its church and laymen, 


Was fading fast away, 
ARCHER : 
¢ VATA CE = TOUQUET When wisely they suspended Hayman (Haman) 
The new French watering-place which is becoming so popular with English For fear of more decay (Mordecai). 
tourists. It will be remembered that Mr. Arthur Balfour spent his Whitsuntide % 
holiday at Le Touquet, which is on the French coast near Boulogne History Repeats Itself.—It is strange that Malacca should 
again become the head-line of the newspapers. I well remember 
only in France but I believe in Europe. For the first time the old once before that this was so ; then it was not the ship but the well- 
French companies of archers, the Belgian federations of the bow, and known Straits of Malacca. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, 


English toxopholites have met in friendly rivalry, 
contesting among other prizes a Sévres vase pre- 
sented by the President of the French Republic and 
won by M. Cabaret of the Archers’ Compagnie de 
Claye Soully from all comers. But I am not at all 
sure that the serious business of the day—the shooting 
of such veteran archers as Colonel Walrond, Mr. 
Pownall, and Major Straker, the extraordinary per- 
formance of the Belgian, van Innis, who in the 
contest known as the ‘tir a distance” sent his shaft 
a distance of 283} yd.—was the chief charm of the 
Touquet gathering. It was extremely amusing to the 
Britisher to be received on what is practically a corner 
of British soil in France and equally amusing to the 
Frenchman to find himself practically of England 
though not in it, and there were ladies in their 
hundreds there, and all intent on archery and the 
entente. 


RE TIT T CT 


§ +5 


Birthday Greetings and their Penalties.—The 
pleasant fashion of wishing men who have obtained a 
good measure of recognition from their contemporaries 


“ many happy returns of the day” has its gratifying Ellis & Walery 
side for those who are still under forty. After that LADY COLIN CAMPBELL AND MR. W. S. GILBERT AT THE GARRICK 
age men begin to be less thankful for reminders that As Queen Gertrude and King Claudius in Mr. Gilbert's burlesque, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
the years are rolling. The fashion was, I think, produced last week in aid of the Bushey Heath Hospital 
started by a Mr. Boyes inthe World. 1 remember 
Mr. Boyes’s fine figure—he was always the tallest man in the addressed the farmers of Aylesbury from the windows of the George 
crowd—at private views of picture galleries and at many social func- Hotel in that town. In connection with this circumstance Mr. Robert 
tions. It was amusing to see him pull out his notebook and ask his Lowe replied with an epigram, which as far as I remember ran :— 
friends for the date of their birthday, which they probably found in the The farmers of Aylesbury were gathered to dine, : 

: 5 } to his rest, but They ate their roast beef and they drank their good wine; 
World a few weeks later. Poor Mr. Boyes has gone to his rest, And they heard in the midst of their beer and their "bacca 
the fashion survives and flourishes. Several papers now give birth- Some thundering news from the Straits of Malacca. 


STAR # |ga Evening News mg | STAR 


j s@ | SEIZED LINER: 
manure BRITAIN RUSSIARUSSIA'S 


BRITISH 
RUSSIAN ULTIMATUM HAS TROUBLE REPLY WARSHIPS 


TO 
te ee. RUSSIA SHE WANTS To BOITAIN| ON 


sierrounrieomov | eounTH SUN | WORE | tHe SUN Denese 


THE HALFPENNY NEWSPAPERS AND THE ‘*MALACCA” CRISIS 


Some of the newspaper placards that gave the editor of THe TaTLer an uncomfortable half-hour when he went to take his lunch in the Strand on W. 


ednesday last 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Decorated Electric Car—*My Summer Girl”—Why Not a 
; Uniform for ’Busmen ?—Landscapes and Petrol. 


The King and Goodwood.—Goodwood races have never been 
“royal” in the sense that Ascot is. ‘‘Ducal” is the utmost. At 
the same time, for many years the King and Queen were very regular 


WELCOMING KING EDWARD TO LIVERPOOL 


A decorated tram car in Lord Street 


in their attendance at the meeting. They stayed with the late 
Duke of Richmond at Goodwood, and a special party was invited to 
meet them, among whom regularly appeared the late Duke of 
Cambridge and the late Prince Soltykoff. The Queen’s last visit 
was in 1891. In the following January the Duke of 
Clarence died, and her Majesty was in deep mourning 
all that year; since then the King has sometimes 
stayed at West Dean for the week instead of at 
Goodwood, His Majesty has not been at Goodwood 
since July, 1900. Last year he was in Ireland during 
the race week. It is hoped that this year’s visit will 
be the first of a fresh series. 


A Uniform for ’Busmen.—I read a suggestion 
somewhere a short time ago that the London omnibus 
companies should provide their drivers and conductors 
with some distinctive form of cap. But why should 
not these authorities follow the example of the Electric 
Tramway Company and provide their servants with 
a whole suit of uniform? Theaverage ’bus conductor 
is as uncouth and untidy as his brother on the electric 
tram is smart. Moreover, the adoption of a uniform 
would save a nervous passenger the chance of offer- 
ing his copper to the first fellow traveller who mounts 
a ’bus and looks round for a seat. 


Dustless Travelling.—Whether considered as a 
triumph of engineering skill or as a financial corpora- 
tion even Americans have to admit that the London 
and North-Western Railway is unique. For speed 
and punctuality its expresses cannot be equalled. In 
this hot weather, too, I think the company can fairly 
claim as a feather in its cap that it is one of the least 
dusty of railroads, owing mainly to its being laid 
throughout with screened granite. 


An Early Morning Theatre.—Anyone who dropped down into 
the Botanic Gardens at Regent’s Park at one o’clock in the early 
morning of Saturday would have been considerably astonished to 
have found an immense crowd surrounding an open-air stage or 
platform ; on this platform they would have seen the famous La 
Tortajada singing and dancing merrily with all the brilliancy that 
characterises her appearance at much earlier hours in the evening. 
Never have I seen her more genuinely an artist—quite the most 
brilliant thing on the 
London stage at the 
moment. The occasion 
was an evening féte got 
up on behalf of the 
East London Hospital 
for Children at Shadwell. 
La Tortajada gave her 
services to the half-hour 
entertainment to which 
I have referred as did 
also Mr. Arthur Roberts 
and Miss Ruby Celeste 
in one of the best known 
of their scenes. Mr, 
Morris Harvey delighted 
the company with his 
inimitable imitation of 
well-known actors 
while Mr. Robert 
Michaelis and Miss God- 
wynne Earle also sang. 


A Seaside Idyl 


Who made the golden moments fly 
In such a joyous, giddy whirl 

‘That glad weeks swiftly passed us by? 
My summer girl, my summer girl! 


Who owned the usual glorious hair, 
The laughing eyes, the teeth of pearl, 
That drove me almost to despair ? 
My summer girl, my summer girl! 


Who flirted in such tactful wise, 
No epithets were left to hurl 

When I no more could shut my eyes? 
My summer girl, my summer girl! 


And who next year will play her part 
With blush and sigh and straying curl 

And break some other idiot’s heart ? 
My summer girl, my summer girl! 


Landscapes and Petrol.—The really skilful motor-driver always 
fills me with admiration. His nerve and coolness in the face of 
every emergency mark him as a man of character and worth. It 
must, however, be admitted that in one respect he is deficient. I 
have never yet met a mécanicien who had an eye for scenery. 
There is evidently some incompatibility between knowledge of petrol 
and love of landscape. You bless the driver who takes you along 
the ordinary high road at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
but when _ you come to a shady lane you would prefer 
a more leisurely pace, yet I have never met a motor- 
car-driver who did not 
feel insulted if you asked 
him to “loaf” a little. 


LIVERPOOL’S ROYAL THRONE 


This is the dais erected on the site of the new cathedral at Liverpool. The throne was occupied by the 
King and Queen during their recent visit to lay the foundation stone of the great cathedral on July 19. 
This beautiful throne as well as the royal yacht and the saloon by which their Majesties travelled to 
Euston were decorated by the well-known firm of Waring, which, by the way, had its origin in Liverpool 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Pretty Winner of a Beauty Prize—“ Chicago Smith’s”’ 
Seaside Tea-rooms—Little Mary at the Dinner Table. 


Heir— 


“Chicago Smith’s” Heir.—The work of recon- 
structing the mansion house of Hursley Park; Hamp- 
shire, which has been proceeding for over a twelve- 
month, is now being accelerated with a view to 
occupancy by its owner, Mr. George A. Cooper, at 
the end of October. The interior is being artisti- 
cally decorated and the spacious rooms, at present 
in the hands of skilled English and continental 
craftsmen, will be sumptuously furnished. Just now 
the magnificent immemorial oaks, the wide-spreading 


The sun had scarcely risen when they met. 
“Bon jour,” said Pierrot to Pierrette. 
“Don’t you hear the merry throng 
Greeting catnival with song? 
Come and join them in their dances; come and sing and dance and plays 
For King Carnival has ordered us to put our cares away, 
Alf our troubles and our sorrows just for one short merry day 
Let’s forget, 
Pierrette !”” 


' Health Resorts Ruined by Invalids.—Mentone has suffered sadly from its reputation 
as a health resort; instead of the gay and well-dressed crowd that flocked there in 
bygone years the place is now full of consumptives, who, however much one mdy 
pity them, are not exactly the company a person wishes to select to spend a holiday 
among, People that fled from Mentone went to Davos, but that snow-clad resort has 
gained of late years the undesirable reputation of being a place eminently suitable for 

' invalids, and visitors who are fortunate in the possession of good health find Davos 
now a ‘somewhat depressing place. - Many English watering-places have suffered in a 
like manner from the patronage of invalids. A place that becomes known as a 
health resort develops slowly ; it is generally dull and always expensive. 


Seaside Tea-rooms.—The elaborate and costly tea-rooms of the West-end have 
spread to the seaside, and many women during the summer season find it possible 
to make a good deal of money by running such rooms at various watering-places, 
The first step in starting a modern and luxurious tea-room is to deprive it altogether of 
any resemblance to a shop. It must, on the contrary, look exactly like a modern 
drawing-room. Music in the afternoon must be provided between the hours of four 
and six, and customers must be well attended to and not kept waiting. If these con- 
ditions are fulfilled it will be easy at most seaside resorts to find plenty of people 
willing to pay 2s. for afternoon tea in such luxurious surroundings, which leaves the 
owner of the tea-room a very fair profit after paying all expenses. 
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chestnut 
trees, and the 
numerous in- 
digenous and 
exotic arbori- 
cultural 
specimens in 
the Hursley 
Park de- 
mesnes are 
specially at- 
tractive, 
while the 
ample garden 
with its par- 
terres of 
roses fringed 
by deep 
green hedge- 
rows is singu- 


Table Talk 


[An evening paper bewails the dis- 
gusting manner in which people talk of 
their digestions and diet at meal-times.] 
Some people talk at meals, I know, 

Of proteids and such, 

Which doesn’t sicken me although 

It bores me very much, 


But indigestion is, I vow, 
A theme I’d fike to burke, 
Why should it interest me how 
Their Little Marys work ? 


Their “ processes’? are each discussed 
With much detail indeed, 

Although they know such horrors must 
Put others off their feed. 


I often think ’twould be no floss 
When Mary talks begun 


larly rich in To be like Boz’s Mrs. Bloss, 


varied and With “ absolutely none.” 
vivid colour, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper have for some time past been 


resident in Hursley village, whither not a few 
strangers from various districts of England as well as 
from beyond the sea, attracted by the circumstance 
of its associations with Keble, annually find their 
way. Early next month Mr. Cooper goes to his 
shooting lodge in the uplands of Speyside and will 
very likely remain in the north till his home in 
Hampshire is finished. 


THE WINNER OF A BEAUTY PRIZE 


Miss Mary Tickle, who was recently awarded a prize of two 

guineas at St. Peter's Fair as the prettiest girl in the parish of 

Holsworthy, Devon. The custom originated in the bequest of a 

former vicar. An interesting fact in connection with Miss 

Tickle’s prize is that her mother was awarded the “Pretty 
Maid’s Money" twenty years ago 
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Gossip of the Hour: Milk while You Wait in a London Suburb—The Royal Mews 
at Windsor—The Court of Love—Irritating Money Boxes. 


which—having herself been crowned with flowers by 
her liege lord and king—the Queen of the Félibres 
crowned with laurel, and gathered upon rustic benches 
under the trees of the fine park, where a small stage 
had been erected for the Court of Love. Here, 
besides such mock legal business as the trial of a 
faithless swain that would not woo the maid who 
loved him, Mdlle. Robine of the Comédie Frangaise: 
recited a fine ode to Petrarch. 


The Weather.—The man who talks about his. 
health or the weather is universally regarded as a 
bore. Seemingly, however, the public like in print 
what they object to in conversation. For the past 
fortnight our newspapers—even the sprightliest jof 
them—have devoted columns to the heat wave day 
by day. Not only are we informed of the exact state 
of the thermometer in every city in Europe, but we 
are entertained with lurid tales of people dying from: 
apoplexy and heart failure all owing to the unparalleled 
heat. Twenty years ago when we had hot summers. 


MILK WHILE YOU WAIT 


A novel way of ensuring the freshness and purity of their milk 
has been adopted by a dairy firm in Leytonstone. Every morning 
and evening they send round to their customers a number of cows 

which are milked in the street in front of the customer's door . 


The Court of Love.—A delightfully and prettily 
poetic ceremony took place on a recent Sunday in the 
little village of Sceaux, close to Paris, when the 
Félibres, the flower-loving poets of Provence, as 
Mistral calls them, assembled under the benign rule 
of the newly-elected academician, M. Gebhardt, and 
Mdlle. Yvonne Borimaud to crown the bust of Paul 
Aréne, the chief of the Félibres. The occasion was 
the Petrarch centenary, and crowds of well-known 
ornaments of France’s literature had gathered out at 
Sceaux to do the Italian poet honour. 


Crowning the Statue.—After the reception at the 
station the company marched off in picturesque pro- 
cession through the streets of the village, headed 
by a drummer, paused for a while at the dear old 
church, outside which stands Paul Aréne’s statue, 


Russell 
THE ROYAL MEWS AT WINDSOR—THE TRIUMPH OF THE MOTOR CAR: 


Owing to the fact that both the King and Queen now make most of their journeys by 
motor car the mews at Windsor Castle are to be deprived of large numbers both of 
stablemen and horses 


we never took any notice of them, but modern journalism likes to 
tell us how we are being absolutely scorched to death. 

Irritating Money Boxes.—A correspondent sends me a lengthy 
account of his troubles with a new patent money box which he: 
purchased in order to facilitate the saving of stray silver and copper 
coins. After some months when he judged there ought to be about 
£2 in the money box he tried to open it but failed to do so. After 
many vain efforts to recover his hidden treasure my correspondent 
took the money box into his garden and proceeded to bring a heavy 
hammer to bear on it; then of a sudden the money box flew open 
and scattered the various coins with a sudden jerk to the four winds. 
of heaven, with the result that the owner of the coins has lost over 
half of them. There can be no doubt that the really popular money 
box has yet to be invented ; such contrivances are always either too 
easy or too hard to open. 

Liverpool and the Royal Family.—Liverpool has always been 
greatly honoured by royalty, and during the visit of the King and 
Queen last week to the Mersey-side city their Majesties might have: 
seen many notable enterprises associated with the memory of Queen 
Victoria, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the late Duke of Clarence. 
The best known of all the undertakings with which the King has. 
been associated in Liverpool is the Mersey tunnel, which he opened 
more than a dozen years ago. Two royal visits were paid to Liver- 
pool at a time when the Anarchists and Fenians were threatening 
mischief. Between one visit paid by the King and another by the 
Duke of Edinburgh infernal machines were found concealed in, 
some steamers lying in the docks, and a plot to blow up the Towm 
Mdlle. Borimaud crowning the bust of Paul Aréne Hall was also discovered by the police. 


THE COURT OF LOVE—A POETIC CEREMONY NEAR PARIS 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 


Donkey Boy: Wot price this fer hexercise? A bob a day and me grub. Wot oh! 
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THE CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


VIII. Fruits of Victory. 


he head waiter bowed. He had no need to inquire the name. 
“Mr. John Walmer,” he announced at the doorway. “And 
Mrs. Walmer.” To the next comers. ‘Beg pardon? Oh yes. 
The Right Honourable——” 

The chairman of the evening standing in the centre of a semi- 
circle had during the last five minutes been shaking hands in the 
manner of a mechanical toy ; he took nowa fresh interest in his 
work, welcoming John Walmer with great cordiality. 

“You ought to be very proud of your husband, Mrs. Walmer.” 

“Tam proud of him,” replied Rowena. “But I don’t want him 
to know about it.” 

“ Few men have been so successful.” The chairman gave his 
hand again to arriving guests as though he did not greatly care what 
they did with it. ‘‘ I’m sure he owes much to you.” 

“No,” said Rowena, glancing at her husband. 


” 


“ He has repaid 
me 

“Do you think,” asked the chairman, “that I might venture to 
introduce my wife?” 

John Walmer moved about the large room saluting acquaint- 
ances, escaping trains, and concealing his nervousness. Newspaper 
paragraphs sometimes described him as composed of manner, but 
he himself was never quite persuaded of this and he still envied 
the confident assurance of public men who looked as though they 
were just what they wanted to be, as though they had endeavoured 
without any success to find some flaw in their deportment. He 
could, however, remember faces (without which gift no man can hope 
to capture town), he could generally recall the names that went with 
the faces, and sometimes he could continue discussion where it had 
been dropped at the last meeting, thus giving a flattering suggestion 
that no subject of greater importance had engaged his mind in 
the interval. 

“Fine night, Walmer.” 

“‘ Weather seems settled at last,” replied John. 

“T meant for you.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘ people are very good-natured.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” remarked the other candidly, “they want to 
be able to say that they’ve met you. A few people are celebrities 
by marriage, most are celebrities on the grounds that they have 
encountered celebrated people. Have you, for instance, ever in 
your life met a man who wasn’t at school with Kipling ?” 

“ Hear you stand a very good chance at the general election.” 

“Yes,” replied the other hopefully, “ I don’t think I shall win.” 

“Walmer,” said another man touching his arm, “I want your 
advice. I wish you’d tell me——” 

“Nine thirty to-morrow,” said John, “I shall be able to give 
you five minutes.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said a youth presenting a card. ‘You 
know my paper. I want to get away early. Can you oblige me 
with a copy of the speech you are going to deliver this evening ?” 

“ My dear sir,” cried John Walmer, “I really couldn’t tell you. 
You surely don’t think I have it typed out beforehand. Why I’ve 
no more idea of what I am going to say than——.” He looked 
across to the quarter of the room where his wife stood with a circle 
of people around her and remembered the rehearsal of the evening 
before. ‘‘ Come this way,” he said, “1’ll give you a rough idea.” 

The newspapers had helped John Walmer and he blamed 
himself sometimes for allowing this fact to escape his memory. 
It had been wonderful the way that he had succeeded in the last 
four years ; everybody said so. His friends at the club when he 
was about the place declared it was due to cleverness and hard 
work ; when he was not there they substituted the words, ‘ good 
luck.’ Men looked proud to-night in the presence of their women- 
folk when he nodded to them, and younger people on being brought 
across reddened, produced autograph books and_ stylographic 
pens and said would Mr. Walmer very much mind. The din a 
conversation increased, and desiring to save his voice he presently 
found ambush behind a palm tree that was a forest in itself. Three 
men desiring to smoke a cigarette before dinner eluded their wom.en- 
folk and came there also, making escape impossible. 
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‘* Somewhat inclined to put on side, I fancy.” 

‘They say he’s all right to people he has known for some time.” 

“I suppose,” said the third tolerantly, “ that when a man becomes 
somebody he has to assume an attitude of defence towards the 
comparative stranger.” 

“ve an idea,” remarked the first man, “that, when all’s said 
and done, Walmer plays the part about as well as you can expect to 
see it played. Not easy, mind you. A successful man has plenty of 
acquaintances but——” 

“or the breaking up of old friendships,” said the second man, 
“nothing succeeds like success.” 

“And Walmer could give it all up at any moment.” 

When John Walmer was free to emerge from his hiding place he 
did not take advantage of the opportunity. The Jast few years had 
been so crowded that this was a subject to which he had not given 
thought ; it occurred to him now that if it were not for his wife he 
would not have a close personal friend in the world. Most men of 
his age and near to his position had friends who dated from school 
days ; his own contemporaries at the Academy for Young Gentlemen 
had become stout farmers, visiting town in the first week of 
December. Thinking over the matter his face took a serious turn. 

“Began to think you had run away,” said the secretary of the 
dinner. ‘Come and make yourself amiable.” 

John pinned a smile to his features and came out into the noisy, 
chattering room. For almost the first time he began to wonder 
whether this sort of thing was really worth doing. Something to 
be said in favour of the quiet life where every man went his own 
way, giving no time to the desperate work of gaining public 
applause, Likely enough some of those old schoolfellows, despite 
imperfections of figure, who thought that the Agricultural Hall was 
London, had been more fortunate in their lives. As he talked to 
newly-arrived guests his thoughts were in a country village. Of 
course there was no reason why, some day, he should not go back 
to the place and settle down for the quiet autumn of his life. Of 
course there was no reason. He had grown fond of London (he could 
remember \the day when his mother first brought him to the town, 
and his affection for it dated from that hour), but a man having 
conquered the place could surely retire from it whenever he deter- 
mined to do so. 

The place they used to call the parsonage, which was too large 
for any parson, would do. Not far from the station, so that if he 
should by chance want to run up to town now and again—— 

“My lords, ladies, and gentlemen. If you please, dinner is 
served.” 

The chairman claimed the arm of Rowena. John felt quite sorry 
that he was not to sit next to his wife ; they had so many domestic 
jokes, too small to tell to other people but quite large enough for 
their own use, and there was a young man just now at the hour of 
7 3¢ retiring to rest in Ennismore Gardens whose newest trick of 
imitating a locomotive interested them as it interested no one else. 
The chairman’s lady failed in spite of her efforts to engage his com- 
plete attention, partly because she was so unfortunate as to select 
good breeding as the topic for discussion over dinner ; if you did not 
possess ancestors who had madea name in the world it was impos- 
sible, said the chairman’s lady, for you to attempt to be anybody. 

“Of what are you thinking?” whispered Rowena behind the 
backs of the intervening guests. He gave the answer. ‘‘ Why,” she 
declared, ‘‘ I was thinking of baby, too.” 

“My lords, ladies, and gentlemen,” shouted the toastmaster with 
relish. ‘‘ Pray silence for the toast of the Queen.” 

Singing and respectful cheers. 

“My lords, ladies, and gentlemen. 
chairman.” 

“(In addressing myself,” said the chairman, “to the considera- 
tion of the important toast of the guest of the evening I should like 
to say first of all that there is no man for whom you and I have 
greater esteem and regard.” 

John Walmer leaning back met his wife’s glance as the room 
cheered enthusiastically. Rowena winked. 


Pray silence for your 
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“MY LAST FIGHT WAS EXCITING” 


last fight was rather an exciting one. 
other. 
but it wasn’t at all an easy win for me. 
fight at the assault and can carry me home in 
come aboard by the steamboat 
for the assault at arms. I 
expect she’ll be able to find the 
way about all right. It has been 
awfully hot here, with thunder- 
storms at intervals, so I think 
we might start a new kind of 
dress, z¢., sun hats and bathing 
drawers. It looks ripping, 
doesn’t it? The chapI had to 
box had his belt up under his 
armpits so that everything was 
below the belt, so I had to hit 
him in the face the whole time. 
He’s an awfully cheeky brat. 
H.M.S. ; 
Devonport. 

Thanks for your letter. I 
showed that picture of Pickles’s 
fall to him, and he said he called 
it cheek. It was rot not being 
able to see you again. I hope 
you and Nora didn’t eat too much 
going back in the boat. We 
have to learn sewing here, but 
not the same as you do. We 
have to sew canvas. We have 
a long seam to sew; each chap 
sits at a different part of it so 
that each chap does a little bit of 
it. I have just been scrubbing 
my hammock ; it’s washing day 
to-day. 


H.M.S. —, 
Dartmouth. 
Jt is rot your not 
being able to 
come here. I am 
in the finals for the 
“bantam weights” 
boxing. The chap 
I have to fight is 
much better than I 
am so Ill most 
probably only get 
second prize. My 


We absolutely flew at each 


He was a little smaller than me and I had longer reach, 
Mother will see my final 
bits. 


Tell mother to 


THE REAL LETTERS OF A MIDSHIPMITE. 


[These letters with drawings were sent to us by a proud mother. 


H.M.S. —_, 
China. 
I am having a 
splendid time. I 


have been to two 
more picnics, dined 
with another lieu- 
tenant, and lunched 
with the chaplain. 
The first of the two 
picnics is quite 
worth describing. 
We got the com- 


We withhold the names of the ships for obvious veasons] 


THE TATLER 


THE CHEEKY SPANISH 


“KIDS” 


mander’s permission to use the barge and sailed round the point 
into a little cove out of sight of the ship and anchored in about 4 ft. 


of water. 


Then we shifted into bathing drawers and dived over 
and carried our clothes and the grub ashore. 


After this we bathed. 
The water was awfully warm— 
about 75 deg.—and the sun was 
so hot that we had to wear hats. 
It was ripping compared with 
bathing in England. This cove 
is full of horrid marine monsters. 


H.M.S. —, 
Arosa Bay. 

I enclose several little sketches 
that I have done here. Sorry I 
haven’t written before, but I have 
had a lot of work to do and have 
also been sketching hard. When 
we were last in Plymouth we 
went to some grounds where they 
had a sort of gangway up to an 
erection with a flagstaff on top 
which had two rails to hang on 
to when walking up it. We 
straddled across these and slid 
from the top to the bottom. 

The Spanish kids here are 
awfully cheeky. The other day 
one little brute set his dog at 
any cadet he saw. Luckily he 
didn’t set it at us. We 
got pelted with stones yesterday 
by some Spanish wood-cutters ; 
only one of us was hit, and he 
wasn’t hurt much, 


I spent my time chasing small 
fish in shallow water and rush- 
ing away from cuttlefish and 
jellyfish. Walking on a sea 
urchin is not pleasant. We 
were watched while we were 
feeding by the whole of the 
inhabitants of the village near 
—all sorts of old men and women 
and kids of all sizes. We threw 
bread for the kids to scramble 
for. We had bangers again and 
yet again; I feasted royally. 
Afterwards the Chinamen rushed 
and picked the remaining frag- 
ments out of the saucepan. 
They had most probably never 
tasted Oxford sausages before, 
but they knew that they were 
good to eat and acted accord- 
ingly. After lunch we made the 
Chinese kids run races for bottles 
and oranges, It took a lot of 
waving of arms to make them 
understand when to start. 

We got the commander’s per- 
mission to use the gig and the 


skiff, and a party of about nine 


of us went off. I was in the gig 


CHINESE WATCHING THE MIDSHIPMITES BATHING 
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and there were three in the skiff. 
At first we left the skiff miles 
behind, but when the wind 
freshened she outsailed us. We 
went to another place further on 
this time and beached both boats. 
We got the grub out and started 
walking across the sand with it, 
but we soon started to try and 
run with it as the sand was so 
hot it made the soles of your 
feet feel absolutely raw. Two 
bottles of soda water had burst 
when we started, so we now put 
them all in about 2 ft. of sea 
water to keep them cool. Bangers 
again, and again I did them 
justice. We didn’t have an at- 
tendance of Chinese inhabitants 
this time, thank goodness. We 
bathed again and after a ripping 
day of it returned to the ship. 
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A Short Story. 


Merton 
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Mystery 


By W. Q. Amer. 


Te 

Reichard Merton, head of the shipping firm of Merton and Co., 

prospered and grew obese with his good fortune. His progress 
westward had at length culminated in a pretentious mansion in the 
charming suburb of Richmond, where he looked forward to spending 
the rest of his days in placid contentment. It pleased him to 
provide a liberal hospitality and to surround himself with gooc 
company. 

Among the crowd of guests on this particular evening was a 
young man, tall and muscular, with a flowing moustache and dis- 
tinguished features. Herbert Hendley had never yet taken life very 
seriously. He had had thoughts of entering one of the professions, 
but hitherto his modest income had sufficed for immediate needs and 
he had procrastinated. Family misfortunes had lately destroyed all 
hopes of an unearned increment to his present pittance and he 
recognised the necessity of taking a more practical part in the affairs 
of the world. 

He had met the Mertons at a house party in Scotland and had 
gladly accepted an invitation to renew the acquaintance on his return 
to the metropolis. He had now been several times to the house and 
was fast establishing a reputation as a constant visitor. 

The large-sized drawing-room was well packed with a gay 
company. There was nothing vulgar about the Mertons and all 
the arrangements were excellent. 

Herbert, with his back to the wall, was listening abstractedly to 
the small talk of a vivacious, dapper little gentleman well past the 
prime of life, 

His attention was in truth directed to the farther end of the room, 
where a portly, pompous individual was chatting with the charming 
Geraldine. 

‘Who is that talking to Miss Merton ?” he inquired, interrupting 
his companion in the recital of a scandalous story. 

“Eh? Let me see,” replied the dapper little gentleman fumbling 
for his eyeglasses. ‘‘ Why, that is Mortimer, the wealthy stock- 
broker. On the outlook for a second wife, he, he, he!” And the 
old gentleman chuckled pleasantly. 

Herbert frowned ; the joke was not to his liking. 

After a while he managed to shake off his garrulous companion 
and picked his way through the throng towards Geraldine. <A 
young girl of some twenty summers, of medium height, fair, with 
clear, transparent complexion, she made a charming picture of 
English girlhood. Her unaffected and good-natured disposition 
won her a host of friends, of whom not the least was Herbert 
Hendley. 

“Tt is stifling here. Would you not like to take a turn on the 
terrace ?”? he asked when he reached her side, 

‘Thank you, it is warm,” she assented. 

He led her to the terrace, which commanded a view of the river 
and was flanked by an ornamental shrubbery. The evening was 
placid and the silvery light of the moon cast a calm glamour upon 
the scene. As he walked by her side he thought he had never seen 
her looking so lovely. When they had taken a couple of turns to 
and fro the terrace they disappeared into the shrubbery. 

“Tt is a perfect night,” he said enthusiastically. 

“Yes, it is very pleasant,” and she smiled at his earnestness. 

“Do you remember our excursion up the mountain side in 
Scotland and how we got caught in the Scotch mist ?” he mused. 

“* And how you wrapped me up in your great coat !” she exclaimed. 
“ Am I likely to forget it? What an object I must have looked !” 
And she laughed musically, 

* Well, it was then.” 

“ What was then?” she asked softly as he stopped, seemingly 
lost in reverie. 
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‘“‘T had not intended to 
I have no right, 1am a poor man,” and he smiled 
bitterly. “ But I love you, Geraldine, you are dearer to me than my 
own life. If you could wait, dearest, till I am in a position to marry 
I would work hard to make an income. Am I asking too much?” 
His impassioned voice sank to a low tone with the suspicion of a 
tremor as he put the question. 

“You cannot ask me too much,” she said simply, glancing up at 
him with the love light shining in her blue eyes. 

He caught her to his breast and kissed her lips again and again. 
Then straining her to him he whispered, ‘‘My darling, you have 
made me happy.” 

The sound of music from the drawing-room recalled them after a 
while to the duties of the moment, and he led her back in triumph. 

“T will see your father to-morrow, dear,” he said as they entered 
the house together. 


“That I first loved you,” he burst forth. 
speak to-night. 


Il. 

There was considerable commotion in the Merton household on 
the following morning. A robbery had been committed during the 
night. 

Rising somewhat later than usual Mrs. Merton discovered that 
her jewel cabinet had been rifled. It was empty ; the whole con- 
tents were gone. Immediately she had communicated with her 
husband. A hurried but fruitless search had taken place. In- 
quiries were made, and the facts were quickly known to the servants 
of the household. : 

No evidence could be found of the manner in which the thief 
had entered the house. None of the windows or doors appeared to 
have been tampered with, and all the burglar precautions upon 
which of late Mr. Merton had been insistent were undisturbed. 
Under the circumstances it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
everyone grew suddenly suspicious of everyone else, and an uneasy 
feeling began to pervade the household. Did they harboura thief in 
their midst, and who was it ? 

Mr. Merton communicated with the police and called in the aid 
of a private detective. The authorities favoured the supposition that 
the robbery had been perpetrated by, or by the aid of, some member 
of the household, but their inquiries failed to attach definite suspicion 
to any of the servants. 

Then the housemaid made a discovery. Whilst attending to her 
duties in Mrs. Merton’s room she found a man’s gold cuff link, It 
was passed from hand to hand and scrutinised closely. Geraldine 
gave a start when it was shown to her. 

“Why, it is just like Herbert’s—I mean Mr. Hendley’s ”—she 
said, blushing. Suddenly realising that her words might connect him 
with the robbery she added quickly, ‘‘ But of course it can’t be his.” 

The detective said nothing, but gave her a sharp, penetrative 
glance. Mr. Merton,. with his mind intent on the matter of the 
robbery, failed to notice that she had called Hendley by his Christian 
name, and her mother for the first time remembered that she had 
not yet told her husband of the interesting matter which Geraldine 
had confided to her when retiring to rest on the previous night. 

After making exhaustive investigations the detective took his 
departure expressing buoyant hopes of effecting a speedy capture. 


Ill. 

The warm, breathless afternoon was almost at an end, and in his 
comfortable bachelor chambers at Lancaster Terrace, West Kensing- 
ton, Herbert Hendley was entertaining his friend, Dr. George 
Wallace, who sat at his ease meditatively smoking a cigar and 
listening with an amused expression to Hendley’s recital. 

“Preposterous !” exclaimed that young man excitedly pacing up 
and down the room. “Preposterous! To be made out a common 
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THE JOY OF LIVING—AS SEEN IN TRAMPLAND. 


First Tramp: If you had your lite to live over again, Bill, what would you be? 
Bill: An astronomer; | could do that lying on my back 
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thief, a burglar, a housebreaker, and accused of robbing the father of 
the girl I love. It’s—it’s perfectly monstrous.” 

“Tt is certainly a trifle awkward,” commented George with a 
smile. : 

“ Awkward ?” glaring at his friend. “It is awful. Good heavens, 
man! Think of it—a common thief.” 

“T have always understood,” said George soothingly, “that the 
housebreaking fraternity were the é/¢e of the profession.” 

Hendley stopped dead, turned fiercely towards his friend, and 
appeared as if about to commit an assault. Then he flung himself 
into a chair. 

“ You—you’re tantalising,” he protested. 

“What’s to be done ?” he asked despairingly after a moment’s 
silence. 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s better,” nodded George with approval. 
tragedy style is not conducive to clear thinking.” 

“ It’s enough to provoke a saint, and ey 

“Yes, yes,” interposed George, raising his hand deprecatingly, 
“ all that may safely be left to the imagination. Suppose we confine 
ourselves to the simple facts of the case. You see at present I only 
know that you love Geraldine Merton, which shows a pretty taste 
on your part, and that Mr. Merton accuses you of committing a 
burglary.” 

“ Well, the story is soon told. It appears that during the night 
some thieves broke into the Mertons’ place and made off with £5,000 
worth of jewellery. A nice little haul. As I told you I had intended 
looking up old Merton this evening to ask his paternal blessing in 
the matter of Geraldine. Imagine my surprise, therefore, when a 
private detective chap called on me about mid-day and without too 
much euphemism charged me with committing the theft, informing 
me that if I would return the jewellery he thought no further steps 
would be taken in the matter. I need scarcely say I was dum- 
founded for the moment, and when I recovered my speech I 
demanded angrily what he meant by such language. The long and 
short of it was I learnt that one of my cuff links, which I missed this 
morning, had been found on the floor of the bedroom whence the 
jewels were stolen, That’s how matters stand at present. Ofcourse, 
I cannot ask for the hand of Geraldine whilst I lie under this—er— 
unpleasant imputation.” 

“ No—o,” said George thoughtfully. ‘‘ How do you account for 
the presence of your cuff link in the room?” 

** Dashed if I know, except——” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“Well, there’s the possibility when I was with Geraldine it might 
have dropped.” 

“T see—dropped into the folds of her dress, and she carried it 
into the room and deposited it unconsciously upon the floor.” 

“Tt’s the only way I can think of.” 

“What do you want me to do in the matter?” asked George, 
steadily puffing at his cigar. 

“T thought you wouldn’t mind acting as go-between and explain 
the affair to Merton.” 

‘Hum! Tell him a prospective son-in-law is scarcely likely to 
rob his prospective father-in-law? Eh?” 

“ Well—er—hang it all, man !—it’s preposterous.” 

“Quite so ; but the cuff link is nasty evidence. However, much 
depends upon the circumstances of the robbery. Look here, Bert, 
I won’t promise to see you through, but [’ll interview Merton and do 
the best I can for you.” 

“Thanks, old man, you’re a brick.” 
hands heartily. 

Leaving his friend Dr. Wallace took the train to Richmond and 
called on Mr, Merton, with whom he had a casual acquaintance. 
From Mr. Merton, who received him kindly, he learnt the full details 
of the affair, He was particularly struck by the mystery that 
surrounded the entrance of the burglars. During the interview he 
scrutinised narrowly the somewhat immobile features of his com- 
panion. 

A few minutes of silence followed Mr. Merton’s narrative, and 
then Dr. Wallace leaned suddenly forward and made an audacious 
proposal. 

“Mr. Merton, I am going to trespass on your good nature. Can 
you put me up for the night? It is late, and I must think out what 
you have told me. I believe I possess the clue to the mystery, but 
I must make sure,” 

“Thank goodness ! ” exclaimed Mr. Merton, ‘it will lift a weight 
from my mind. Certainly. You shall have the spare room on the 
same floor as that from which the jewels were taken.” 


“The high- 


And the two friends shook 
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“Thank you, that will suit me excellently. I hope to be able to 
tell you more to-morrow.” 
IV. 

Upon going down to breakfast a trifle late the next morning 
Dr. Wallace found his host in a state of considerable perturbation. 
Nothing, however, was said until the meal was finished and they 
had retired to the library. : 

“Most extraordinary thing !” burst forth Mr, Merton as soon as 
he had closed the door. ‘I found this necklace,” producing it from 
his pocket, “one of the stolen articles, on my dressing table this 
morning.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Dr. Wallace. 

You know !” exclaimed’ Mr. Merton, staring in astonishment at 
his companion. ‘‘ What do you mean? You put a 

“No. It was never in my possession.” 

“ But—how—did—it—come—there ? ” 

‘“ The thief put it there.” 

“ The thief !” 

“Yes, so far as there is any theft in the matter. 
jewels have never been out of the house.” 

“Never been out of the house !” cried Mr. Merton. 
understand.” 

_ “The explanation is simple. You are a sleep-walker, Mr. Merton, 
and have hidden the jewels yourself.” 

Speechless with amazement Mr. Merton pushed back his chair 
and gazed open-mouthed at the doctor, who described how he had 
kept watch during the night and had at length been rewarded by 
seeing him come out of his bedroom clad in a dressing gown and 
ascend the stairs to the top of the house. Dr. Wallace had followed 
him and had seen him take the necklace from its hiding place and 
then return with it to his room. 

“You—you don’t say so!” gasped Mr. Merton after a few 
moments, when he had partially recovered himself. 

“Tt is a fact,” asseverated the doctor. ‘“ The jewels are in a chest 
in the top attic. We had better go and recover them.” 

Together they ascended to the large back attic used as a lumber- 
room, where they found the rest of the jewels in the big wooden box. 

“ By heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Merton as he gazed upon them, 
“you are right. I have a dim recollection of something,” he con- 
tinued, putting his hand to his forehead. ‘I seem to remember now 
coming here for some purpose, but I can’t quite recall it; it seenis 
hazy and indistinct. Yes, there’s no doubt you are right.” 

They lifted the lost articles from their resting place, and laden 
with the spoil returned to the library. 

“Is this the solution you expected, doctor?” asked Mr. Merton 
after they had looked through the jewellery and accounted for all the 
supposed stolen property. 

“ Yes, it is,” replied Dr. Wallace. ‘You remember you told ne 
that for some time past you had been worrying over the safety of the 
jewellery. Your precautions against burglary were all made with this 
object in view. I noticed that your eyes wore a stolid, half-vacant 
expression at times, and I thought it not unlikely that somnambulism 
might be the key to the mystery. I was not mistaken.” 

“Convey my most sincere regrets and apologies to Mr. Hendley, 
and express to him my most earnest desire that he will not let this 
unfortunate affair interrupt our friendship. As for you, Dr. Wallace, 
I owe you more in the matter than I can well express, and if you 
will allow me I shall esteem it a privilege to reckon you among my 
friends.” 

“Tt will, I assure you, Mr. Merton, be a mutual privilege. I am 
certain that Mr, Hendley will view matters in an amiable light. 
Indeed, he desires to enter into closer relationship with you than that 
of friendship. Your daughter and he have conceived an affection 
for one another, and I am but anticipating in letting you into the secret.” 

‘‘Ah! that is the state of matters, is it??? said Mr. Merton. 
‘Well, he is a worthy young man, Tell him to call and we will talk 
it over.” 


The fact is the 


“J—don’t 


Mr, Merton declared there was no occasion for the young people 
to wait, and expressed his intention of behaving handsomely towards 
them. 

“Father acquits you, dear,” said Geraldine as she and her lover 
sat in the tiny arbour screened by the shrubbery, “ but mother is 
doubtful. She says that if you did not take her jewellery you are 
robbing her of a daughter.” 

“Tell her she has made a mistake,” he replied gallantly, “1 am 
giving her a son.” 

Yet he kissed her with more than brotherly fervour. 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE ALPS 
Where We would all Wish to Be. 


AT THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC 


WHERE WE COULD INDULGE IN THE EXCITEMENT OF~ TOBOGGANING 
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TE AIS are 


Our 


‘The season for snapshots is now in 
full swing. We pay each week the sum 


of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. Alf the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication purposes either in 
connection with the competition or else- 
where. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Original topics 
rather than pretty views are desirab‘e, 
The amusement of kodaking ferpetuates 


a holiday jaunt more effectively than any: 


amount of writing can do, Every one of 
these photographs has great merits, 
and many excellent qualities also 
characterise others of the hundreds 
of photographs that have been 
sent in, 

There are five points for’ com- 
petitors to bear in mind :— 

1, That a photograph mest 
make an effective reproduction, 
Some of the most artistic work of 
the Camera Club will not do this, 

2. That the photograph should 
not be of too familiar a subject. 

3, That all letters received up 
to a Saturday morning are included 
in the result announced on the 
following Wednesday week. 

4, That it is imperative there 
should be a stamped and addressed 
envelope if the photograph is to be 
returned, 

5. That it is essential the name 
and address of the sender should 
be carefully written on the back 
of the photograph. 

We have been asked if a success- 
ful competitor may compete again, 


Photographic 
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Competition—The Six Prizewinners. 


Fifth Prize— Miss E. Barratt, Holywath, 


Coniston, R.S.O., Lancs 


TOWER OF THE CASTLE OF CHILLON ON THE 


LAKE OF GENEVA 


Third Prize—C. S. Buckingham, 37, Harley House, Regent’s 


Park, N.W. 
FROM THE TOP OF MILAN CATHEDRAL 


There can be no possible objection to 
this, the more particularly as we reserve to 
ourselves the tight to purchase snapshots 
for use in other pages of “ The Tatler.” 
In this connection “ oddities’ are most 
acceptable, as also snapshots of anything 
new and strange in the holiday experiences 
of our readers. We particularly desire at 
this season to obtain photographs connected 
with the seaside that have a bright and 
vivacious character. 

One correspondent asks if the guinea 
will ke divided between four people or if 
it is given to the winner of the first prize. 
Of course it goes to the first and the others 
receive half-a-guinea each, 

Another corresponcent wants to know 
if the film must be sent or if a print is 
sufficient. We only want the print. 
Lastly, we are asked if more than onc 
photograph may ke sent. We prefer only 
one in any given week from any single 
corr p2titor. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

“Norwich Cathedral,’ Miss 
Effa Smith, Sheen Mount, East 
Sheen, S.W. 

“ Unfit for Human Habitation,” 
Miss Joan Dunell, Garboldisham 
Manor, East Harling, Norfolk. 

“Boats on Lake Geneva,’’ 
Miss M. Macmillan MacLean, 73, 
Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W. 

“Two Hippos Shot,” E, S. 
Crispin, 63, St. James’s Street, 
S.W. 

“Found Grazing,” H. T. 
March, Accountant-General’s De- 
partment, G.P.O., E.C, 

“Temple of Phile,” Mrs, 
Mahony, Mount Alverne, Dalkey, 
co. Dublin, 

“View of Osborne House,’ 
P. J. Reeves, Osborne, Isle of 
Wight. 

“The Tired Haymaker,’” Mrs. 
Ernest Turner, Shipton Olliffe 
Manor, Andoversford, R.S.O. 


Sixth Prize—C. N. Curtis, Ingleside, Birdhurst Rise, S. Croydon 
THE LONDON PAVILION 
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Fourth Prize—A. P. Hope, Lunwich, Berwick-on-Tweed 
OTTER-HUNTING ON THE TILL—A BREATHING SPACE 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Six Prizewinners. 


First Prize—Thomas R. Wheatley, 3, Mill Street, Hanover Square, W. 


AT THE ZOO 


Second Prize—Andrew Rintoul, jun., Fairleigh House, Newcastle, co. Down, Ireland 


MY ONLY TOY 
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SOCIETY 


The  Premier’s 
Memory.-—- Few 
prime ministers have 
had. the happy gift 
of remembering faces 
that Mr. Balfour pos- 
sesses. In a prime 
minister such a gift 


is of considerable 
value. An_ insignifi- 
cant supporter of 


the party uncon- 
sciously cut by his 
leader who, perhaps, 
has. only met him 
once or twice and has 
quite forgotten his 
face, may later on 
take his revenge for 
such a fancied injury 
by recording his vote 
against his leader in 
the division lobbies. 
There certainly have 
been such instances 
on record, and a few 
such votes may some- 
times mean the fate 
of a ministry. Mr. 
Balfour, however, 
always has a smile 
and a nod for the 
least significant 
member of his party, 
a fact that may par- 
tially account for the 
undoubted | personal 
popularity of the 
Premier. 


Lord _ Shaftes- 
bury.—lf it be true 
that the illness from 
which Lord Shaftes- 
bury is at present 
suffering has turned 
out to be an attack 
of typhoid fever it will be the second time 
that he has had the bad luck to be a 
typhoid patient. When stationed in Cork 
some years ago with the roth Hussars he 
had a very severe attack of typhoid fever, 
and curiously enough Cork was at that time 
peculiarly free from typhoid, which is as a 
rule more or less always prevalent in the 
southern Irish capital. Lord Shaftesbury was 
immensely popular in Cork and acted in 
several local amateur theatricals in aid of 
various charities. 


A Territorial Magnate.—Lord Lansdowne 
is possessed of more land than any other 
member of the present Government and owns 
considerable estates in England and Ireland. 
Though a model landlord and one ever 
anxious as to the welfare of his tenantry it 
would be well-nigh impossible for so busy a 
man as Lord Lansdowne to become personally 
acquainted with all his tenantry, though from 
time to time he makes attempts todoso, A 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COUNTESS DE LA WARR 


The little girl to the left is Lady Mvra Sackville, born 1893; next to her is Lady Avice, born 1897, the 
little boy is Lord Buckhurst, the future Earl de la Warr, born 1900 


story is told of how some time ago Lord 
Lansdowne, when he was going the rounds 
of some remote part of his Irish estates in 
Kerry, began to ask one of his tenants a 
great many questions about the conditions of 
farming in the district until at length the 
tenant’s suspicions became aroused and he 
regarded his landlord, who, of course, was 
unknown to him, with an unfavourable eye. 
“Tf yer so anxious to larn as ye seem to be,” 
said the tenant, “maybe the best thing ye 
could do would be to take some land here 
yerself,” and then walked off leaving Lord 
Lansdowne much amused. 


The Editor of the “Car.” —Apropos of 
the King’s motor trip through the New Forest 
1 read in a newspaper last week that Mr. John 
Scott Montagu, his Majesty’s confidential ad- 
viser in matters concerning motors, is an old 
Oxford rowing blue. Mr. Scott Montagu has 
acquired so many distinctions in different 
directions that there is no need to attribute to 
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him an honour which 


never was his. Had 
there been an_inter- 
*varsity motor race 


when Mr. Scott Mon- 
tagu was at Oxford 
the editor and founder 
of the Car would no 
doubt have received 
his motoring blue. 
As it is his name does 
not appear in the list 
of those who have 
represented Oxford 
in any contest which 
carries a blue with 
it. I believe it was 
Mr. Scott. Montagu 
who first initiated the 
King into the delights 
of motoring; at any 
rate, he has frequently 
driven his Majesty. 


Hot-weather 


Catering. — French- 
men and_ French- 
women have a very 


poor opinion of Eng- 
lish methods of cook- 
ing, and this poor 
opinion becomes posi- 
tive contempt during 
a heat wave. It is 
perfectly true that 
in many hote’s and 
restaurants in London 
the bill of fare is prac- 
tically the same at 
Christmas and mid- 
summer, but | do not 
think that the restau- 
rant proprietors or 
their chefs are to 
blame forthis. Dur- 
ing one of the broiling 
days last week I was 
lunching at a certain hostelry where the bill 
of fare contained a large selection of cool and 
refreshing viands, yet the chief demand was 
for food, the very name of which suggested 
heat apoplexy. On every side of me I heard 
orders for roast saddle of mutton, which was 
generally preceded by a boiling soup and some 
steaming salmon. The truth is that the 
British public have not yet learned to dis- 
criminate either in their clothes or their food 
between summer and winter. 


Speaight 


A Fruit Craze.—At the present moment 
there is quite a rage for fruit diets among 
several European royalties. The German 
Emperor breakfasts and lunches off fruit and 
only tastes meat at dinner-time, which he 
partakes of very sparingly. The King of 
Italy for the past couple of months has lived 
almost altogether on fruit, and in several 
of the leading restaurants at Rome fruit in 
various shapes and forms makes almost the 


sole article of diet supplied to customers. 
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HOW SOCIETY HELPED THE HOME OF RECOVERY 
Some of the Stallholders at the Féte in the Botanic Gardens. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY 


MISS PLOWDEN 


THE MISSES WILLOUGHBY 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
MISS ROSE BULTEEL MISS MACPHERSON OF CLUNY 
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RAE SAGER. 


A Future Peer.—Lord Aber- 
dour, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Morton, has been much seen 
about this season as a dancing 
man anda polo-player. He played 
for the Auxiliary Forces at Hurl- 
ingham lately. Formerly he used 
to be a very keen bicyclist, as in- 
deed all his family were, and they 
used to go long and stiff rides 
round highland lochs, but now 
“nobody cycles.” He is also 
fond of yachting and accompanies 
his father in the Cress¢da, which 
is goingto Cowes. The Douglases 
have played a strong and unscru- 
pulous pirt in Scottish history no 
one probably more so than “the 
regent, Morton,” who introduced 
a sort of guillotine into Scotland 
and was himself executed by it for 
the murder of Darnley. Lord 
Aberdour is not descended from 
this remarkable person (who had no 
male heirs) but from a collateral. 


An American Engagement.— 
Miss Astor, whose engagement to 
Captain Spender Clay was an- 
nounced last week, is a tall, hand- 
some girl and is very popular in 
London society. As hostess at her 
father’s receptions at his London 
house in Carlton House Terrace 
and at Cliveden she has had the 
opportunity of making many friends 
and acquaintances. Her father, 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, only 
became a naturalised British sub- 
ject in 1899, but he has lived in 
England for many years and is 
the proprietor of the Pal/ Jfall 
Gazette. Incidentally he is be- 
lieved to have a fortune of 
£20,000,000. Miss Astor’s fiancé, 
Captain Spender Clay, came pro- 
minently before the public in con- 
nection with a certain trial for 
forgery, the details of which had 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY'S LITTLE 


Inarriage, 


She was born in 1895 


A CHILD OF MANY NATIONS 


When Camillo di Righini, the charming child of Madame Ella Russell, was born, his 
parents were in great doubt as to his nationality, for he was born two days out from 
New York on the Kénigin Louise under the German flag. His mother is an 
American; his father, the Count di Righini, a pure Italian. On her father’s side 
Madame Ella Russell's grandfather was Irish and her grandmother Scots, whereas 
her maternal grandfather was Welsh and her maternal grandmother Austrian. To 
add to these complications Camillo's birth was registered according to law at the 
first port of call, which happened to be Cherbourg, France. What was the nationality 
of this little Italian-American-Irish-Scots-Welsh-Austrian-German-French-English 
infant? This profound problem for a long time perplexed all Madame Russell’s 
friends and acquaintances until the singer at last had the good fortune to consult 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who without a moment's hesitation pronounced the verdict, 
““ Why, av coorse, he’s a son of ould Oireland "* 


Helen McCaul 
DAUGHTER 


Miss Mary Lyttelton is the only daughter of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton by his second 
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Master Oliver Lyttelton is the only son of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. 
1893 and is destined for Eton 
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better be forgotten as the principal 
person concerned has paid the full 
penalty for his fault. Although 
not a millionaire Captain Spender 
Clay is well endowed with the 
good things of this world. He is 
a captain in the Life Guards and 
lives at Ford Manor near Ling- 
field, which he inherited from his 
father, who died in 1885. One of 
his sisters is Lady Bingham, the 
wife of the member for Chertsey. 


A Formidable Cross-examiner. 
—Sir Edward Carson, who is lead- 
ing counsel for the Crown in the 
Slater trial, may not be as great 
a cross-examiner as the late Lord 
Russell, but there is no lawyer 
more dreaded by witnesses. He 
lacks the faculty of entrapping a 
witness into an injudicious state- 
ment and he never bullies, but his 
power of making a man look small 
in the witness box has probably 
never been equalled. The in- 
tensity of his biting scorn if once 
experienced is never forgotten. 
During a sensational case some 
years ago Sir Edward was cross- 
examining the plaintiff, a fellow 
countryman of his own, ‘I am 
afraid,” said the plaintiff in an- 
swer to one of Sir Edward’s ques- 
tions, “you do not understand 
art.” Sir Edward with folded 
arms looked the plaintiff up and 
down for a few seconds, and then 
with a volume of scorn in his 
harsh voice he said, ‘‘When | 
look at you I thank God above 
me that I don’t.” The plaintiff 
was a man of the world, but on 
that occasion at least he was 
completely cowed by Sir Edward 
Carson. Although a member of 
Parliament Sir Edward is always 
the lawyer rather than the politician, 
and has most independent views. 


Helen McCaul 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY'S SON 


He was born in 
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PERSONALITIES. 


The Youngest London Editor.—There has always been a certain 
versatility about Mr. Fletcher Robinson, the new editor of Vanity 
Fair, At Cambridge he proved his journalistic instincts by editing 
the Granta, a humorous university weekly then owned by Mr. R. 
C, Lehmann, being assisted therein by Barry Pain, Owen Seaman, 
A, A. Sykes, and A, C. Deane. He moreover played football for 
the university, was tried for the Cambridge eight, and won a 
cup at Henley. He was a scholar of his college and took high 
degrees in history and law. At the A.D.C., the famous dramatic 
society, he- was a success as a heavy father. Since then he has 
practised as a barrister, toured Europe for a magazine, commanded 
the Express correspondents during the war in South Africa, and 
edited that paper on his return. He has produced many short stories 
of a gloomy character and assisted Sir A. Conan Doyle in the plot 
of The Hound of the Baskervilles. As editor of Vanity Fair he 
has the ambition of reviving the ancient 
glor:es of a famous paper. He believes that 
good literature need not mean heavy litera- 
ture. To follow or to precede the topics of 
the day, to find true humour and humorous 
writers, to give the paper’s critics a free 
hand in praise or blame:-—such is his editorial 
creed. He is a very big young man, and 
still rows and golfs, shoots, and plays tennis 
—when he has the time. 


An American Visitor.—Mr. Henry Van 
Dyke, who is now on a visit to London, is a , 
professor of literature at Princeton University, 
U.S.A. He is a small, slightly-built man, 
with very much the appearance of an English 
Nonconformist minister ; | am not surprised, 
therefore, to find that he has been preaching 
at a Congregational church near London 
during his visit. Hehas, however, like most 
Americans one meets, a pleasantly humorous 
side, and he told a good story the other day of 
a visit up west in his own country where, 
standing in front of his hotel, a stranger asked 
him to have a drink, which he promptly de- 
clined. The stranger immediately produced 
from somewhere under his clothes an enor- 
mous six-shooter, which he dangled grace- 
fully in his hand, repeating again and again, 
“7 think you’ll have a drink with me—I think 
you'll have a drink.” The six-shooter clicked 
ominously, and at last Mr. Van Dyke re- 
marked that perhaps he would like a cigar. 
“Ah, that’s all right,” said the stranger, 
putting away his formidable weapon, “I 
thought you meant to be unfriendly,” and 
after this the pipe of peace was amicably 
smoked. 


Literature and the Money Market. — 
My congratulations to the Z%mes on yet 
another supplement, the “ Financial Supple- 
ment,” which it is now to issue with every 
Monday’s number of the paper. It is 
exactly of the same character and appear- 
ance as the’ “Literary Supplement” which 
appears every Friday—eight pages of solid 
reading. I wonder, however, how many 
people there are who will read the two 
supplements right through with equal zest. 
As a rule a love of money columns in news- 
papers does not go side by side with a love 
of literary matters, and vice versd, although 
Viscount Goschen is a delightful literary 
critic and yet has written a work entitled 7Ze 
Theory of the Foreign Exchanges, which 
is unintelligible to most literary critics. We 
have often been told that Geo-ge Grote and 
Sam Rovers were bankers as well as authors, 
but one does not know how much time they 
devoted to their banks or what amoznt of 
proficiency they showed there. On the other 
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hand, Mr. Edward Clodd, who holds the position of secretary to 
the London Joint Stock Bank in Princes Street, is a most accom- 
plished man of letters. 


The Manager of the ‘‘Times.”—There have, moreover, been 
some very brilliant journalists who have been most capable men of 
business. Of these Mr. Moberly Bell, who runs the business side 
of the Zzmes under its proprietors, the Walters, is the best-known 
example. His books, Ahedives and Pashas and From Pharaoh to 
Fellah, show that he can write as well as he can manipulate 
figures. Mr. Moberly Bell shares with another 7z#es magnate, 
Mr. Humphry Ward, its accomplished art critic, the misfortune of 
often having his name misspelt; newspapers frequently give an 
additional ““e” to Moberly and the same redundant letter to 
Humphry. Yet another clever business man who is also a good 
journalist is Mr. W. D. Ross, who shares with Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson the ownership of the S7¢. /ames’s Gazette; but on the 
whole it will be found that the capacity for writing well in any 
department of newspaper production generally goes hand in hand 
with a great incapacity for taking account of money or for making 
good investments. 


Copyright of “The Tatler” 


MR. FLETCHER ROBINSON 
The editor of ‘‘ Vanity Fair" 
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Musical Comedy Girls—Miss Emma Francis at the Shaftesbury 
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Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Francis plays the part of Sidonie, the French maid of the adroit Mrs, Crocker 
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and Miss Florence Dudley in “The Orchid” at the Gaiety. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
Miss Dudley, besides having a place in the chorus, is also an understudy in The Orchid 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


“Sergeant Brue.”— Miss Millie Legarde has now replaced nasty book or a dirty picture can be called into requisition. There 
Miss Ethel Irving in Sergeant Lrue, which has been transferred to is nothing whatever sacred in drama. It is only one form of 
the Prince of Wales’s from the Strand. I Jike both changes. Miss expression, and why it shou'd not be subject to the same regulations 
Legarde, who has been too long resting —for she has not been seen as a book or a picture I cannot understand. As a matter of fact it 


would be far easier to suppress a dramathan to suppress 
a book, for the play lives only so long as it is 
acted, whereas a book gets into circulation 
and may readily be reprinted. True there 
are dealers in what is known euphe- 
mistically as ‘“ facetia,? but their 
clientele is quite negligible, if for 
nothing but the price. The 
people who object to the aboli- 
ton of the censorship would 
equally object to the aboli- 
tion of the Star Chamber 
if it were in existence. 


The Halls.—Music- 
halls have become 
clean in comparison 
with what they 
used to be, and 
the Crown exer- 
cises no censor- 
ship. there. 
Public opinion, 
as a matter of 
fact, is the only 
censor, and the 
move against 
music - halls 
which the 
theatre mana- 
gers are mak- 
ing will re-act 
on public 
opinion and 
will, I hope 
(my friend, 
CAN By enots 
withstanding), 
upset the Lord 
Chamberlain. 
Why should h: 
interfere with me 
if [ write a> play 
apy more than if I 
write a novel ? 


since she appeared (with Willie Edouin) in 7he Girl from 
Kays—is a very bright player, the only one in 
musical comedy who has anything approaching 
that beautifully crisp pronunciation which 
marked allthe Savoyards. Her present 
part is not a masterpiece of characte- 
risation but she does all that can 
be done with it. The real 
strength of Sergeant Brue is 
in its comedians —— those 
veterans, Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liams (as the thief and 
“nark”) and Mr. Edouin 
as the pompous police- 
man. Mr. Williams 
presents a real por- 
trait of a down-at- 
hee] and Mr. 
Edouin has al- 
ready filled in 
many touches. 
His physical 
agility is amaz- 
ing. Thesongs 
now go much 
better than on 
the first night, 
and I antici- 
pate a long 
run for Ser- 
geant Brie. 


Miss Le- 
garde. — Curi- 
ously enough 
it was at the 
Pri niciesporf 
Wales’s Theatre 
—of her native 
town of Birming- 
ham, which pro- 
duced Letty Lind 
and her sisters I 
think — that Miss 
Legarde, when only 
eight years old, made 
her first appearance by 
taking the part of the 
much-ridiculed Willie Car- 
lyle in East Lynne. Her 
next appearance was at the 
Cape after her school days, 
when she appeared in comic 
opera in a nine-months season, 
Then came pantomime engagements 
until Mr. George Edwardes engaged her for 
his companies. 


“Mrs. Tanqueray” 
Again.—.l/rs. Tanque- 
ray wears wonderfully 
well. I have seen Mr. 
Pinero’s play at least twenty 
times and played by _half-a- 
dozen actresses representing four 
nationalities, so that 1 know the 
play pretty well backwards. = Mrs. 
Campbell remains out-of-sight the best 
representative. JZ7s, Tangueray is not the 
profound play some of us once thought it, but it is 
The Censorship Again.—My friend, “ A. B.,” of iti ee remely adroit stage play ; the acting, how- 
the Sfhere, in dealing with this much-vexed ques- Rar ILIAE ieeRR BE ~ ever, has been much better played. I cannot con- 
tion last week described the proposed abolition of : gratulate Mr. Granville Barker on his Caley 
the censorship as ‘the most ingenious weapon Now in Sergeant Brue at the Prince of | Drummle—it lacks the finnicking finesse put into 
which could be devised for the injury of diamatic Walesioy Tigers it by some of his predecessors—nor is the Ardale 


art.” Upon my life I cannot see it. In the first of Mr. Bryant very satisfactory. In fact, ] have 
place I do not believe—this, of course, is a matter of opinion— never secn this part played as it should be. And why does 
that the abolition of the censorship would open a great floodgate Mr. Bealby go back to farce by making Orreyd wear a pomaded 
of filth or vulgarity. But even if it did, the ordinary machinery yellow wig? Miss Scobie makes a very good Mrs. Cortelyon, 
which the police have at their disposal for the suppression of a however, and the minor par's are well p'ayed. 
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The Famous Spanish Dancer, Tortajada., at the Palace. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


s, delighting Palace audiences with the sinuosities of the Spanish dance. Much of the Spanish dancing we see is strongly Frenchified for 
: Ss g 


Tortajada is once more amongst u! 
k very kindly on the masterly exponent of the real Spanish dance who appeared in The Magic Opal at the Lyric some ten years ago 


English eyes, which did not loo 
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‘ Rotary Cow 
MDLLE. CLEO DE MERODE 


Who gets ‘‘ hundredweights "’ of love letters 


Mr. Gordon Craig.—Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
undoubted talent is at last being recognised. 
He has just returned from a visit to Germany 
and has arranged to stage Hamlet and 
Otway’s Venice Preserved for the manager 
of the Lessing Theatre in Berlin. It is re- 
markable that Mr. Craig should have had to 
go to Berlin for a hearing, but the fact is the 
Germans are making enormous headway in 
the art of the theatre, which they approach in 
the spirit of students. An important arrange- 
ment for Mr, Craig’s mother, Miss Ellen 
Terry, is announced. It is no less than her 
appearance in a new play which has been 
written by Mr. Barrie. The play will be 
produced by Mr, Frohman. 


Miss Camille Clifford. — Miss Camille 
Clifford, the Gibson girl in The Prince of 
Pilsen at the Shaftesbury, is getting the 
benefit of a boom in the newspaper discussion 
about her love letters. She declares that 
whereas the famous French beauty, Cléo de 
Mérode, gets letters by the hundredweight she 
gets them by the ton. She gets trunks full of 
roses on both sides of the Atlantic and, indeed, 
if she were a queen she could scarcely be 
subject to more flattery. She thinks English- 
men are “simply charming,” but the English- 
women are ‘away down in the dust.” It 
appears they do not know how to walk and 
they have round shoulders. Zhe Prince of 
Pilsen is bearing up wonderfully well during 
the heat. 


Miss Yvonne Orchardson.—Miss Yvonne 
Orchardson, who played in the recent produc- 
tion of Otway’s Venice Preserved at the 
Royalty, is a cousin of Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, 
whose son used to do a bit of amateur acting. 
Miss Orchardson has been associated mostly 
with modern plays—Beatrice Selwyn in A 
Fool's Paradise, Lady Marchant in A Bunch 
of Violets, Lady Windermere in Lady Win- 


dermeres Fan, Cecily Cardew in Zhe 
Importance of Being Ernest, Niobe in 
Niobe, Trilby, Margaret Fairbairn in Zhe 


Wedding Guest, Maysie in One Summer's 
Day, and Gloria in Glittering Gloria are 
some of her most recent parts. She was also 
engaged by Mrs. Langtry to play Pauline in 
Mademoiselle Mars and the Duchess of 
Orleans in Evglish Nell with Miss Marie 
Tempest. During the run of Ulysses at His 
Majesty’s she was engaged by Mr. Tree to 
understudy Mrs. Brown Potter as Calypso. 
She has also played Shaksperean vé/es. 


MISS CLIFFORD OF THE SHAFTESBURY 


Who gets “tons"’ of love letters 


Miss Lilian Doreen.—Miss Lilian Doreen 
possesses one of the very few highly-trained 
contralto voices to be heard in the music- 
halls. That her dramatic powers are of the 
first order was evident to all who witnessed 
the production of the scena entitled The 


Caswell Smith 


MISS YVONNE ORCHARDSON 


MR. ARTHUR LAWRENCE AS ‘* NAPOLEON” 
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MISS LILIAN DOREEN 


A music-hall contralto 


Guilty Lovers, just written for her by Mr. 
Alfred J. Morris, the author of Zhe Rake’s 
Progress, which Miss Ida Rene has exploited 
with such success. Her music-hall contracts 
have prevented Miss Doreen accepting offers 
for musical comedy during the past two years, 
but eventually she will find her proper place 
in lyric drama. The music-halls will regret 
her departure. 


Mr. Stead’s Tour.—The Savoyards have 
been expressing their opinion about Mr. 
Stead’s tour among the theatres. What a 
pty it is that the Savoy itself vanished 
before Mr. Stead set out on his pilgrimage, 
for there surely he would have found a resting 
place for his tired sole. Savoyards are now 
trying to impose the fine method of that vreat 
house on musical comedy, which reminds me 
that I attributed the picture of Mr. Lytton 
and the Cosy-corner Giils in last week’s issue 
to the wrong photographer. It was the work 
of Foulsham and Banfield. 


Mr. Arthur Lawrence.—Mr. Lawrence 
has keen so long in America that few of the 
younger generation of playgoers have ever 
seen him. But Mr. Lawrence is English by 
birth and instincts, and he makes an almost 
invariable point of spending his vacations 
among us. Quite recently he has made a hit 
by appearing as Napoleon. 


At the Empire.—The Empire is giving an 
unusually good programme. One of the best 
items is Mr. Louis Bradfield, who repeats his 
“Mr. Mosenstein” success from Zhe Girl 
Jrom Kay’s. His Sally, described as half- 
sister to “Sammy,” is much less taking. I 
cannot say that | am greatly captivated by 
the biogiaphed pictures of Hackenschmidt 
and Jenkins, clever though these bulky 
gentlemen may be. Mr. Sam Elton, the 
smashing comedian, is much more to my taste, 
while High Jinks would be worth seeing if 
for nothing but the delicious Mdlle. Genée. 


‘The Password.’”—Mr. Lewis Waller has 
now prefaced A/iss Elizabeth’s Prisoner with 
The Password by those indefatigable collabo- 
rators, Alicia Ramsey and Rudolph de Cor- 
dova. If Sardou had never lived 7he Pass- 
word and many of its kind might never have 
been written, but it still serves its purpose of 
assembling the house. The difficulty of getting 
a good curtain-raiser is very remarkable. I 
quite enjoyed seeing J/iss Elizabeth’s Pri- 
soner again, for Mr. Waller can always give 
a lcok of stability to even a flimsy structure. 
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The late Mr. Herbert Campbell, Comedian of Cockaigne. 


Ellis & Watery 


MR. CAMPBELL 


Fy tee Campbell is dead, and 

with him one of the last repre- 
sentatives of lusty Cockney humour 
has vanished. Mr. Campbell’s death 
has been swift. A fortnight ago he 
slipped whilst entering his carriage, 
erysipelas was started, a paralytic 
stroke intervened, and on Tuesday 
morning last week the famous 
comedian passed away at his house 
in Quadrant Road, Canonbury. 

Mr. Campbell was born in Lon- 
don. Is it necessary to state the fact, 
for Mr. Campbell was nothing if not 
a Cockney? His humour was the 
Cockney’s ; his accent was a Cockney’s 
of a type that we have actually come 
to burlesque. He started life as an 
engineer at Armstrong’s gun factory 
at Woolwich but almost inevitably 
drifted into the art of entertaining, 
beginning as the cornerman in a 
nigger minstrel troupe on tour. Like 
most of our entertainers of the older 
school, before young gentlemen from 
the universities and young girls from 
secluded rectories took to walking on, 
Herbert Campbell was no exception 
to having rough ,times. But his 
sense of humour, his real posses- 
sion of character—which made him 
easily the head of the music-halls— 
carried him through, and in due time 
he came back to Bow Bells, 
appearing at Collins’s music- 
hall in Islington some four- 
and-thirty years ago. 

In the year 1871 he 
made his first appearance 
in pantomime by figuring 
in King Autumn at the 
old Theatre Royal in Liver- 
pool. In 1872 he was again 
engaged there, remaining 
for the stock season. In 
1873 he returned to London, 
appearing in the Grecian 
pantomime, in which he 
played for five seasons. In 
1878 he played in the 
Gattis’ first pantomime 
(Jack and the Beanstalh) 
at Covent Garden. In 1880 
he returned to the Grecian, 
appearing in Mr. Pettitt’s 
only pantomimic effort, 
King Frolic. The Grecian 
supplied him with his first 
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big success, a song called ‘“‘ Keep it Dark,” 
and it was at the Grecian that he first met 
Mr. Harry Nicholls, with whom he helped to 
fill the coffers of Drury Lane for so many 
years, and Mr. Arthur Williams, who is now 
drawing everybody to see Sergeant Brue. 

In December, 1882, Mr. Campbell made 
his bow at the Lane, where he became 
one of the indispensables. His speciality in 
pantomime was undoubtedly the part of a 
woman or of a boy. His physique and his 
voice—both of them very essential parts of 
his humour—were specially suited for such 
parts, and he never failed to bring down the 
house. His voice, while not squeaky, had the 
sound of an organ that had never broken. 
It was young and fresh, and in view of the 
comedian’s enormous frame the general effect 


CAMPBEL.’S HOUSE IN CANONBURY 


MR. CAMPBELL AND MR. DAN LENO 


As they appeared when “ editing "' the Sun 
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MR. CAMPBELL’S GRIN 


was comical, His was not a profound 
sense of humour. It was in no case 
a matter of intellect such as Dan 
Leno gives us. It was not even very 
much a question of comic observa- 
tion ; it was, as I have said, mainly 
physical, and it was instinct with a 
joyous, good-natured quality that 
always went to the heart of the house. 
And now it is gone forever! It can 
hardly be doubted that Mr. Campbell’s 
d:ath will affect the character of the 
pantomime at Drury Lane, which 
has gradually been veering from the 
old boisterousness of which he was 
such an admirable exponent. 

Mr. Campbell was not a man who 
ran after notoriety; to so small a 
degree, indeed, that very little is 
known of his early life. ‘“ People,” 
he once observed, ‘* have sometimes 
asked me if in all my life I have ever 
done anything more exciting than 
sing humorous songs for a living. 
Only once as far as | can remember 
have I ever done anything really 
heroic. It was when I took the chair 
at an angry shareholders’ meeting 
that was held in a brickfield. I did 
not, I confess, realise the dangerous 
proximity of the loose bricks to the 
itching fingers of the shareholders 
until it was too late to back out 
with any self-respect.” Mr. 
Campbell, it may be added, 
had a large pecuniary inte- 
rest in several music-halls. 

Mr. Campbell was a man 
of the highest character and 
greatly respected by the 
music-kall profession. He 
had lived unobtrusively in 
Canonbury for many years 
and took the warmest inte- 
rest in his district. There 
is not one who has ever 
heard an unkind word 
spoken of him. 

It is rather pathetic to 
think that he had been look- 
ing forward to the time when 
he would be able to retire. 
Nobody who heard him sing 
with immense gusto the fis- 
cal song in the recent pan- 
tomime would have believed 
that he would never be seen 
again at Drury Lane. 
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[t was a fine 

Sunday 
morning and I 
wanted to get 
away into the 
country and for- 
get that there 
was such a 
place as London 
on the map. 

I had looked 
at the blue sky 
for the weather 
prospects and 
at the yellow 
A B C for the 
train that would 
bear me to a green and golden valley that I love, and I was just 
making up my mind as to whether I would take an umbrella with 
me or not when the telephone bell rang. 

“ Are you there?” 

“Yes ; who are you?” 

“\’m Flutters. Say—you promised to take me to that place 
down east. How/’ll eleven o’clock do if I come on straight ?” 

There was no help for it. My friend, Joseph B. Flutters of New 
York, was staying at the Cecil; I had made a promise and I didn’t 
like to wriggle out of it. 

I resigned the flowery meads and the sylvan groves ‘and at 
eleven o’clock I set out by the last morning train on the Underground 
for the home of the homeless in a narrow thoroughfare in the east of 
London. 

We zig-zagged somewhat by the way after arriving at our 
terminus, so that it was past noon before we entered the portal of 
the huge building in which between two and three hundred men find 
shelter nightly in return for their coppers. 

The sun was shining brightly and the day was a tempting one 
even to the loafer and the lounger, but the bulk of the guests in the 
great house had not left its hospitable roof. 

On ordinary days you are expected to be out of your cubicle by 
ten, but Sunday is a day of rest, and on Sunday you may lie till 
noon if you are so inclined. 

I took my friend Flutters up the winding iron staircase into the 
great roomy dormitories where you pay the ordinary price and have 
no privacy, and then we went on to the cubicle floor, where for a 
little extra you are boarded off from your next-door neighbour. 

Having the privilege of the proprietor’s company we entered 
some of the compartments and found the occupants still fast asleep 
and dreaming. 

It was getting near one o’clock, and so we were able to explain 
to any guest who woke up and stared at the intruders that it was 
time he went down to breakfast and gave the bedmakers a chance of 
getting their work done. 

I should have preferred the air of the country to the air of the 
cubicles, but all was surprisingly neat and clean, and though some of 
the sleepers had their clothes on, none of them—it is against the 
rules of the house—had retained their boots. 

When we returned to the great common room below a large 
number of the guests were at breakfast and others were preparing 
the meal. It wasn’t luxurious, but a good many had a relish at the 
fire, the savoury odour of which must have been tantalising to their 
neighbours who had only dry bread. 

In a room beyond the kitchen some twenty men sat at a table. 
The bulk of them were busy addressing envelopes. There was no 
cessation from their occupation on the day of rest. 

The envelope- directers were of a superior class ; they were mostly 
clerks out of work, but some of them were professional men. There 
was a solicitor among them and an accountant. 

An aged gentleman with a long white beard was not directing 
envelopes—he was writing letters. They were all about the woes 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


VIli._A Frock Coat and a High Hat. 
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By G. R. Sims. 


and misfortunes of other people. This venerable letter-writer is 
much sought after in common-lodging-house land because of his 
command of pathetic narrative. He is a professional “ screever.” 
You tell him the particulars of your claim upon the sympathies of 
the charitable and he puts your story into a neat and attractive 
shape on two sides of note paper. 

In a wall case at the entrance the letters awaiting arrivals are 
exhibited, for in the bett:r class of common lodging-houses the 
clients have frequently a fair amount of correspondence. The 
letter that attracted the attention of my friend Flutters was one 
addressed to ‘‘ The Rev. ——.” 

“Surely,” he exclaimed to the proprietor, “ you don’t have clergy- 
men here ?” 

“ Indeed we do,” was the reply ; ‘‘ we have two who are frequent 
lodgers. One of thei buttons his coat over his white tie before he 
comes in and when he goes out, but the other doesn’t make any 
attempt to conceal the fact that he 1s a clerk in holy orders.” 

“ And do they pay 4d. a night ?” 

“No, they pay the extra and have a cubicle; but most of our 
frock-coat and high-hat customers do that.” 

“And do they come down in the morning and sit in the 
kitchen ?” 

“No, not as a rule, 
straight to bed. In the morning they get up and go out. 
don’t mix much with the regular crowd.” 

My friend Flutter was interested in these homeless but decently- 
dressed men. I have been interested in them for years. 

Who are they, what are they? One would think that a man in 
a frock coat and a high hat would have somewhere better than a 
common lodging-house in which to lay his head. 

As a matter of fact they might go in for a little better accommo- 
dation but for one all-important fact--they want every farthing to 
keep up their wardrobe, for if that begins to go and they cannot 
wear a clean collar and shirt their one chance of rehabilitation is 
gone. 

I know one or two neatly-dressed men who live in common 
lodging-houses. I know them because occasionally they call upon 
me or write to me and give a licensed lodging-house address. 

Some of them havean umbrella which they could pawn for ts. 6d., 
but dare not risk being caught in a shower because that would mean 
ruin to the top hat. It is by the neatness of their dress, the absence 
of anything that makes them look like the ordinary ‘“ cadger,” 
that they get into private houses and are asked to sit down in 
the library while the master or the mistress is communicated with. 

In the face of the shabby man the servant of experience shuts 
the door, but when a gentlemanly-looking person in a top hat 
and frock coat says, “ Kindly tell Mr. So-and-So that Mr. —— 
would like to see him for a moment,” the servant is taken off her 
guard. Once inside the house the battle is more than half won. 

The tale is always cleverly told, and few householders have the 
moral courage to terminate the interview at once. It has bzen 
going on as a rule for some time before—unless you have had 
long experience of the fraternity—you catch the drift of it. In the 
end you part with something, if it is only a shilling, to help the 
gentleman who is in such unexpected difficulties on his way and 
you give orders to your servant to exercise increased vigilance in 
the admission of gentlemanly strangers. 

It has happened ere now that a stranger calling in a top hat 
and frock coat in the afternoon on the chance of getting half-a- 
crown has been shown up into a crowded drawing room on an at- 
home day and has been quite as much astonished at his sudden 
introduction as the hostess. 

I explained to my friend Flutters how it happened that men in 
top hats and frock coats patronised the common lodging-houses, and 
he thought the notion was ‘‘ cute.” 

Then we bade the genial proprietor of the great lodging-house 
farewell, and passing through the room where a score of lean and 
hungry-looking men in battered billycocks were directing envelopes 
to secure the next night’s lodging we went out into the sunshine. 


The top-hatters come in late and go 
They 
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SMART DOGS OF SMART 


THE TATLER 


PEOPLE. 


LADY SARAH WILSON'S FRENCH BULLDOG 


very woman is more or less an animal-lover of sorts, and many 
to-day, following the example of the Queen, are dog-lovers. 
These days are in fact “ our dog’s ” days ; his position is unassailable, 
and even the Board of Agriculture finds him a very powerful 
personage against whom it is all but impossible to legislate. Our 
page being limited in size we can only from time to time include 
small coteries from circles where exist so many smart canines, but 
we hope to portray much that is up to date in dogs and interesting 
in their ownership. This week 
Lady Sarah Wilson’s poodles, a 
chocolate brace, take one corner 
in our page, and her ladyship tells 
me she finds them quick to learn, 
obedient, mannerly dogs, and very 
charming companions. Not only 
do they beg, die for the King and 
Queen, and all the sundry tricks 
known of poodles but they are 
also the proud parents of some 
offspring who have earned laurels 
in the show ring for other owners. 
Lady Sarah herself never shows, 
but at her country seat she rarely 
goes out unaccompanied by her 
poodles, a French bulldog of the 
smallest size, and a wonderful 
retriever of Lord Tweedmouth’s yellow variety of gun dog. 

The Marchioness of Hastings is partial to Yorkshires and Japs, 
but seldom keeps more than two at atime. Say So is the tiny 
midget which took the place of Little Mik, the small prodigy in 
Japs that captured every prize he competed for and was then sold by 
Lady Anglesey, who will not quarantine her dogs as sh2 thinks it 
cruelty and does not care to leave her pets to chance care when she 
goes abroad. Say Soisa little beauty of the smallest size, barely 34 lb., 
but when her photograph was taken she was not in her best coat. 


MRS. ROMILLY AND JUGGINS 


SLUGHIS, OR GAZELLE HOUNDS 


Owned by the Hon. Florence Amherst, imported from Arabia 


THE SMALLEST RED PEKINESE DOG IN ENGLAND 


Fancy a dog that £1,000 would not buy and for whom £300 
has already been refused and then look at the delightful little 
picture of a Pekinese owned by Miss Gertie Davies, daughter of the 
celebrated art connoisseur. This little dog, admired by the Queen 
(who sent for him specially at the ladies’ show), is of the approved 
Goodwood colour, red, barely turns the scale at 6 lb. weight, and is 
the small.st dog yet exhibited of this distinguished and popular 
oriental variety. Kia Mien is winner of cups and challenge 
prizes and championships. Every 
day Pekinese dogs are changing 
hands, but the prices are rarely 
less than £50 each for puppies 
and anything from £100 to £500 
for adult dogs. 

Of less value because less 
known, but not of less interest, are 
the delightful greyhounds owned 
by the Hon. Florence Amherst— 
called Slughis—and which in their 
own country, Arabia, are used on 
the sands to hunt with hawks. 
They are very rare animals with 
the most fascinating silky hair 
fringings to tail, ears, and feet, 
and are the most biddable and 
gentle of pets with soft, languishing 
eyes, and for speed, Miss Amherst says, they are really unsurpassed. 
The puppies are golden, the typical colour of the Solar dog of Egypt, 
and most prized as being less visible on the sand; by the way, the 
possession of claws fringed between the toes adapt them especially 
for sand galloping. 

Mrs. Romilly, whose portrait we give, was one of the first, if 
not the first, to import the French or bat-eared bulldog from 
Paris, and the dog shown with her in the picture is Juggins, who 
made his dud on English soil some eleven years back. 


LADY SARAH WILSON’S POODLES 
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ONE OF LADY ANGLESEY’S JAPANESE SPANIELS 
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FROM MR. TOM BROWNE’S AMERICAN SKETCH BOOK. 
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GHE WAGEER. 


OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland ? 


pee competition. started in our issue of May 18 and will run for 

twelve weeks in all. All intending competitors have to do is 
to send in a photograph of any pretty child, either their own or the 
child of any of their relations or friends. Any competitor may send 
in as many photographs as he or she pleases, but each photograph 
must be accompanied by a full set of twelve coupons, one of which 
will appear during each week the competition lasts. A coupon 
will be found each week on the last page of THE TATLER, 2.c., the 
page facing the inside back cover. 

The task of deciding which are the three prettiest children 
will be undertaken by Lady Conan Doyle, the wife of the creator 
of “Sherlock Holmes,” and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, wife of the dis- 
tinguished novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be regarded 
as absolutely final. Each photograph sent in must have written 
clearly on the back of it the name and address of the sender as 
well as the full name and address of the original. 

Photographs may be taken either by professional or amateur 
photographers, but in all cases they must be non-copyright. For 
the benefit of those who perhaps do not understand what this 
means I may repeat what I said in a previous issue, Roughly 
speaking, the law concerning photographs is this: If you have a 
photograph taken by a professional photographer and pay him for 
it the copyright is yours; that is to say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to have it published. We reserve to 
ourselves the right to publish without payment any photograph or 
photographs received in connection with this competition, and the 
sending to us of a photograph by any competitor must be taken as 
implying full permission for us to publish it. This competition 
began in our issue of May 18, but there is still time to enter for it 
as back numbers can be obtained either direct from the publishers 
or from any bookstall or newsagent. 


' Points tobe Remembered.—1. No photographs under any circum- 
stances will be returned. 2. The competition closes with our issue 
of August 10, and photographs, which must be addressed to “ The 
Pretty Children Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, E.C.,” will 
only be received between Wednesday, August 10, and Tuesday, 
August 16, 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and 
Coffee Service with Hot-water Jug 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Ltd., for the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English 
silver work. Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut glass bottles mounted 
in massive “ Repoussé” sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two 
African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth brush, shoe horn, 
button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s com- 
panion complete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles 
and Sheffield steel. The leather fittings comprise stationery case, 
pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel case, purse, 
housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink 
pot, match box, folding spirit lamp, and leather-covered folding curling 
tongs with ivory handles. Valued at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 
A Diamond Daisy-pattern Necklet 


With Joop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted 
in best quality gold. Valued at £35 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 
(Twelfth Series) 


Bimbo, Cherrybobs, Caledonia, Claribel, Carlos, Caldan, 
Claudia, Cass, Cabbaloff, Coomb, Caddles, Chuffo, C.R., 
Corrib, Constantia, Chiria, Chippie, Cambridge, Cervin, 
Chelfish, Carrickduff, Clan-chattan, Cymric, Cherie, 
Castledene, Chipper, Chinchin, Dignity, Doune, Dowdsir, 


. * 1 H I Ss iS) Duberley, Daddy, Daisy, Dabbler, Dubious, Dumnorix 

THE TATLER will give to the solver who eT ANIA Dodo,Datekill, Diddums, Dolabella, Dearthing, Decanus, 
solves correctly the largest number of these a Se U Ss H Dewankhas, Eliot, Evilgar, Electra, Esperance, Enos, 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 f ROL Zz 1h 0 ST Baer rte a8 als EC RS 
C3 o iS ; 2S, a, , ‘a. 
respectively to those who solve the next 50 OR: TeNgO=C20 Fidelia, Francis, Gala, Geskwick, Gumberbird, Geralec, 
largest number. It must be understood that 6. W I L 16; Gatherso, Grosyenortwo, Gartonsar, Gargoyle, Golf- 


oozler, Gasco, Glevum, Grimstone, Gloyns, Golo, Gem, 


no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post 0 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the fourth acrostic 
(dated July 27) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, August 8. 

6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


+4. The assassination of Rizzio, or Riccio, in the presence 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Various spellings accepted. 

5. The Ohio is in North America far away from 
Venezuela and Trinidad. 

6. Testament and Will Shakspere. 


Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
Awdry, Amabelle, Alpha, Auceps, Arlechsite, Altona, 
Abcertes, Abna, Alsagon, Aulton, Attrafala, April, Aenea, 
Altanower, Algebar, Arho, Alnwick, Aldebaran, Aylwards, 
Arvalana, Aston, Atalanta, Agag, Arosa, Ashbury, 
Almeria, Audax, Aredane, Amsted, Bunting, Ballitore, 
Buscot, Bluebags, Bydand, Boofer-lady, Berks, Blackie, 
Baker, Beppo, Brislington, Barbara, Buxsted, Bukhso, 
Bend-azure, Bavette, Berth, Bulbul, Bydif, Bosmere, 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Twelfth Series) 


These are now well on us, the hottest days, 

And that allures its thousands for a change, 

Just where the waves and shore come into range, 
And the hot sun engilds the watery ways. 


. Not chess, you know, but something near akin, 
And you must capture all the men to win. 

. Associates with lemon in the rhyme, 

And wasps are striped with it in summer-time. 

. Where long Lake Leman rushes to the Rhone, 
Here is the town which once did Calvin own, 
Which burnt Servetus gladly, but with pain 
Saw the last Austrian Empress foully slain, 

. She wears the strawberry leaves with pretty grace, 
For this distinction Yankee lasses race. 

. Means “ brothers "—meant an architectural band— 
Now means a theatre within the Strand. 

. Reversed. ’Tis near Port Arthur. Built by Russ, 
Which left it to the Japs without much fuss 

. It means an aged man for wisdom famed, 

Also with onions is quite often named. 
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Horsa, Herr-oil, Howitzer, Hadith, Ignota, Induna, Jap, 
Jersey, Jacko, Jinko, Jag, Joker, Jack-absolute, Kamsin, 
Kiwi, Keys, Kenite, Klara, King-cole, Kaschcasch,. 
Kytebar, Karker, Kettle, Kempsey, Kindergarten, Keep- 
atit, Ko, Lutra, Louth, Lengthington, Lavender, Lannie, 
Lancer, Lhasa, Lord-jim, Leirum, Leep, Lady-clara, 
Ladad, Minorca, Miesmine, Mummer, Mees, Manor, 
Minschen, Marie, Monazite, Mitcord, Madelfat, Mahtal, 
Monty, Magpie, Maxima, Muggleton, Marion, Macaudax,. 
M.L.H., Muswell, Mudjekeewis, Mouth, Mars, Nibs, No- 
vice, Nimble, Nacnud, Nedals, Namrag, Ozia, Oak, Olea, 
Ole-miss, Omar, Osoesi, Pompom, Pacdam, Pachyderm, 
Pearl, Peverel, Petite, Pongo, Petronella, Pongkyle, Paris, 
Punjab, Pebble, Pirouette, Park, Primavera, Pord, Pixie, 
Pluto, Polmood, Quack-quack, Quill, Roma, Raven, 
Rumtifoo, Rock, Rough, Riccarton, Reeders, Reindeer, 
Roy, Robbin, Square, Salmon, Sheward, Skyscraper, 
Sivart, Squeak, Snibbets, Shadwell, Sunny-jim, Snipe, 
Silver-fox, Sairy-gamp, Swansnest, Spartan, She, Saltpan, 
Scraps, Soprano, Supercargo, Skerry, Snaffle, Scafell, 
Senga, St. Quentin,'Sa,jTarbaby, Tobias-john, Tufted-hen, 
Talbot, Tax, Tina, Templemaj, Troloss, Towser, Truth, 
Tryandu, Tormead, Tatticalli, Talfourd, Tamworth, 
Theodore, The-fiddler, Usher, Uje, Usgood, Vacuna, 
Victoria, Vinna, Vilikins, Victor, Widow-twigg, Wasp, 
Wugmump, Workitout, We-two, Whatho, Wildman, 
Wyst, Wynell, Wylemore, Wamdee, Waterside, Winifred, 
Wild-violet, Wizard, Waver, Wimbledon, Yoko, Yasmar, 
Yelleklub, Yellow, Z.Y.X., Zika, Zulu, Zou-zou; and 
three without pseudonyms, one wrong from Boscombe, 
one right: from Riccarton, which is acknowledged under 
that name, another right from Weston-super-Mare, which 
is from an old solver who is requested to send pseudonym. 


Eleventh Series 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that he cannot accept 
‘osculate '’ or ‘‘ obtrude”’ in No. 11. The light obviously 
refers to poetry of some kind, and neither of those words 
do—least of all the first. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that owing to some error 
which he cannot trace correct answers to No. 11 received 
from ‘‘Berth” and ‘ Gasco’’ were not acknowledged. 
They are credited. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that he cannot accept 
“Reed"’ in No. 11. ‘Reed'’ might be a pure shot, 
punning on the quotation. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Nacnud,” no doubt 
intending to’ put ‘‘ Nina" as an alternative to ‘ Nita" in 
No. 12, did not do so. ‘‘ Nita” does not mean “little” or 
“young.” ‘‘ Juanita’ is the diminutive of * leet the 
feminine of ‘‘ Juan.” Itis the “ita'’ alone which is the 
diminutive. 

The Acrostic Editor hopes to give the Special Acrostic 
for the ties next week. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Literary ZTemperament.— 
I heard a curious explanation the 
other day of the comparative failure 
of C. B. Fry in the Gentlemen and 
Players’ match at Lord’s, if the 
inability to win a great match off 
one’s own bat can be called a 
failure. The suggestion was that 
Fry has too many irons in the fire 
to do full justice to his great powers 
on trying occasions. The so-called 
literary temperament generally 
means highly-strung nerves, and 
highly-strung nerves are not the 
best equipment for facing a crisis. 
It may be true enough that Mr. Fry 
has not risen to a great occasion 
as often as we should expect from so 
accomplished a batsman, but the 
explanation which I have just given 
is, | fancy, very wide of the mark. 
It may be true enough that Mr. Fry 
has fewer idle moments than most 
cricketers, but I very much doubt if 
his journalistic labours are respon- 
sible for an occasional failure on 
his part. I believe it is a fact that 
during the end of the season of 
1g01, while Mr. Fry was scoring 
century after century, he was 
actually writing more than he has 
written before or since. He un- 
doubtedly lacks the superb and 
supreme self-confidence of F. S. 
Jackson, but in view of his many extra- 
ordinary performances in the past it is 
unreasonable to suppose that some day or the 
other he will not play a really great innings 
on a really great occasion. 


Cricket v. Music-halls. — A friend of 
mine—a dramatic critic by the way—who is 
a greater believer in mind than in muscle is 
never tired of telling me that cricket and 
football are sending England to the dogs. 
The word, sport, in fact, is as much a 
red rag to him as Free Trade is to Mr. 
Chamberlain. During the progress of Mr. 
Warner’s team in Australia he used to be highly 
incensed at the amount of space devoted to 
cricket in the newspapers, and when one morn- 
ing he read on the posters the words, “ Hay- 
ward ill,” his indignation knew no bounds. 
Last Monday week I was walking through 
Fleet Street with him when I saw the placard 
of an evening paper with the words, ‘‘ Herbert 
Campbell seriously ill,” staring us in the face. 
I shrank from making capital out of the ill- 
ness of poor Herbert Campbell, but I think 
my friend understood what I wanted to say. 
If it is demoralising to a nation to make a 
popular idol out of a great cricketer, why 
should hero worship when applied to the 
music-halls be perfectly laudable? I admit 
there may be more useful ways of passing 
one’s time than looking at a cricket match, 
but if a man has a few hours to spare 
it is surely more healthy to spend them in the 
open air than in a theatre. Indeed, judging 
from some of the theatrical performances I 
have seen during the past two years, I should 
say that there is at least as much intellectual 
enjoyment to be found in the pavilion at 
Lord’s as in the stalls and boxes of a theatre. 


C.F. Hands, Copyright of “* Lhe_Latler”. 


A BUNCH OF RED ROSES 


Some of the cricketers who are helping Lancashire to win the 
cricket championship. The names, from left to right, are: 
Sharp, Hallows, Phillips, J. T. Tyldesley, and Huddlestone 


“Mail” v. “Express.” — Newspaper 
cricket is not as a rule particularly interesting 
except to journalists, but when the Daily Ex- 
press met the Daily Mail last weeek at Sutton 
Place we saw a battle of giants, or rather of 
hustlers, Although apparently nearly every 
cricketer in England has a qualification to 
play for the dZaz/ none of the distinguished 
day-by-day contributors attached to that 
journal turned up, Mr. Jessop and Ranji being 
engaged at Lord’s, and Tyldesley, John 
Tunnicliffe, and Mr. Marsham preferring the 
claims of their several counties. Although 
C. B. Fry was playing for the Express he 
only made a paltry 50, and it was really 
Hesketh-Prichard’s bowling that won the 
match. Mr. Fry has been, of course, for 
many years intimately associated with the 
Daily Express, but 1 confess that Mr. Hes- 
keth-Prichard’s qualification seems to me 
somewhat occult. 


Hampshire’s Failure.—Hampshire’s con- 
sistency in losing can only be paralleled by 
Lancashire’s persistency in winning, Whether 
Lancashire is as absolutely invincible as it 
appears to be I do not know, but I am quite 
certain that the Hampshire team is not nearly 
as feeble as its place in the championship 
table indicates. Hesketh-Prichard can get 
wickets anywhere and everywhere except for 
his county. Of course, this may be owing to 
the fact that when playing for Hampshire the 
fast bowler has to do most of the bowling 
himself, but I am inclined to think that bad 
fielding is chiefly responsible for his lack of 
success. I believe that Captain Wynyard 
and Mr. W. H. B. Evans will assist Hants 
pretty regularly for the remainder of the 
season. Their presence in the team will, at 
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any rate, put some backbone into 
the fielding even if neither of them 
makes a run. But I fancy that 
Captain Wynyard’s average will be 
nearer 100 than o. 


Closed Volumes and Extinct 
Volcanoes.—Quite a lengthy article 
could be written on the number of 
cricketers who, after being written 
off by the reporter as past numbers, 
extinct volcanoes, and closed vo- 
lumes have shown that they are 
very much present, alive, and open. 
After the Gentlemen and Players’ 
match at Lord’s I read in some 
London morning paper that Mr. 
Jessop’s day as a_ representative 
cricketer was evidently over. All 
this simply because he happened to 
be out of form in a couple of 
innings. Jessop’s failure in the 
Gentlemen and Players’ match can 
easily be accounted for, During 
the early part of the season he had 
to play for the most part on soft 
and slow wickets ; then came the 
injury to his hand which kept him 
out of first-class cricket for a few 
weeks. In the interval the sun had 
come out with unaccustomed fierce- 
ness and the wickets in all parts of 
the country had become baked. 
At Lord’s Mr. Jessop found himself 
for the first time this season batting on a 
pitch which was exceedingly fast, if not 
actually fiery. Because he failed to time the 
ball correctly seems hardly a sufficient reason 
for having assumed that his reputation as an 
active cricketer must be decently buried. 


S. A. v. England.—For many reasons it 
was unfortunate that the team which under 
the title of an ‘‘ Eleven of England” played 
the South Africans at Lord’s was not stronger. 
It was a poor compliment to our visitors not 
to treat them with greater respect, and an 
excellent opportunity was lost of testing more 
thoroughly the exact strength of the South 
African combination. The claims of county 
cricket, perhaps, made it impossible for a 
really powerful side to be got together, but it 
is much to be regretted that so many of those 
originally chosen should for one reason or the 
other have found themselves unable to take 
part in the match. Even if we cannot treat 
the South Africans with quite the same 
seriousness as the Australians the side that 
did duty against them at Lord’s ought to have 
been a colourable imitation of a representative 
eleven. I think it has become fairly evident 
that the South Africans are much stronger 
than their earliest performances made them 
out to be. From the point of view, however, 
of keen rivalry between the two countries the 
interest in the South African match has been 
somewhat diminished by the fact that the two 
men who chiefly help to win their matches— 
R. O. Schwarz and Frank Mitchell—are still 
regarded as English cricketers. 


A Different Standpoint. — However close 
the ties of kinship I do not think that Eng- 
lishmen can ever view things from quite the 
same standpoint as their colonial cousins. I 
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do not know whether it is true that after the 
match at Lord’s Frank Mitchell telegraphed 
to Johannesburg, ‘‘Have defeated England,” 
but there is no doubt that among South 
African cricketers the news of the victory was 
received with an amount of enthusiasm which 
we cannot understand over here. Notwith- 
standing our tendency to maffick when 
Mr. Warner recovered the embers, we take 
our international cricket far less seriously 
than do our Australian and South African 
cousins. Whether it is that the average 
Englishman is so complacently sure of his 
own supremacy in every department of sport 
that he regards a defeat as a mere accident 
not affecting the general principle of his 
superiority I cannot undertake to say, but 
he is certainly less elated by victory and 
less depressed by defeat than the average 
Scotsman, Irishman, or colonial. 


Scots Enthusiasm.—I confess I never 
‘could understand the wild rejoicings among 
a Scots football crowd when Scotland de- 
feats England in an international football 
match, but possibly that is because I am not 
.a Scotsman. The joy of an Australian when 
England is beaten in a test match is to 
me much more intelligible. Scotland and 
England as far as football is concerned have 
been on an equal footing from time imme- 
‘ morial, but with the test matches between 
England and Australia the case is rather 
‘different. However much levelling up there 
may;have been lately Australia was at one time 
the pupil of the old country, and it is only 
human nature for the pupil to rejoice exceed- 
ingly when he gets the best of his teacher. 
As far as South Africa is concerned I am sure 
we should be more on the road to think im- 
perially if we recognised that when a South 
African team comes over to this country they 
make the tour with immense seriousness, and 
‘with the best intentions in the world we are 
bound to give offence if we persist in a so- 
‘called England v. South African match in 
putting second-rate teams into the field 
‘against our visitors. 


Cricket in Scotland.—The South Africans 
‘found the Scotsmen much easier victims than 
the Irishmen. The 
weather, however, was 
probably responsible ,for 
the difference in the 
result of the South 
Africans’ tour in Ireland 
and Scotland. Ona wet 
and slow wicket the 
South Africans made 
but a very poor fight 
‘against the Gentlemen 
of Ireland, while on a 
hard-and-fast pitch they 
‘simply annihilated Scot- 
land. In South Africa 
‘sodden acres are prac- 
tically unknown, and the 
conditions of the weather 
were all in favour of 
Ireland. Scotland for 
‘some reason or the other 
has \never been famous 
for its cricket, and except 
‘(Gregor MacGregor I can 
recall no Scotsman who 
has ever been absolutely 
in the first rank. A. G. 
Steel is, I believe, of 
Scotch descent, but for 
the purpose of cricket he 
may be regarded as an 
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Englishman. Cricket may be an exotic of 
Scotland, but considering the number of 
Scotsmen who go up to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge each year it is strange that a nation 
which so distinguishes itself in other 
branches of sport and athletics should have 
failed to produce great cricketers. Scotland 
has certainly no cricketers’to put beside that 
fine array of batsmen who at one time or other 
have done duty for Ireland—the Hones, D, N. 
Trotter, the brothers Gwynn, Ross, who played 
for the Gentlemen at Lord’s a few years back, 
and Sir T. C. O’Brien. 


A Fourth Best Record.—Mr. Perrin’s 343, 
not out, for Essex last week is, I believe, the 
fourth highest score ever made in a first-class 
match in this country. The true merit of the 
innings, however, was not its size but the 
rapid way in which it was made. It was—or 
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ought to have been—in fact, like Mr. Jessop’s 
innings of 206 made on the same day, a match- 
winning, or at any rate a match-saving, score. 
Derbyshire at mid-day on Tuesday had to 
begin their first innings with the burden of 597 
runs on their shoulders, a burden which was 
thrust on them almost entirely by the efforts of 
Mr. Perrin. That thus heavily handicapped 
they should in the end have taken the match 
with ease and affluence was certainly no fault 
of Mr. Perrin’s. Never in the history of cricket 
has so fine an individual effort met with such 
a poor reward. 


Lancashire and the Championship.— 
Although Lancashire was a popular tip for the 
championship even before the season opened 
there was a general impression that the 
county’s weak point was bowling. However, 
Hallows, Cuttell, and Brearley held the fort 
so effectively while Kermode was completing 
his period of qualification that the suspected 
weakness was never felt. Now that Kermode 
has come into the team it looks long odds on 
Lancashire winning the championship. They 
are certainly a finer side than Middlesex were 
last season, and only an unlikely combination 
of unlucky accidents will deprive them of the 
first place. It is curious that just at the time 
when Mr. MacLaren’s captaincy was being so 
severely impeached he should have given the 
most effective answer to his critics by the 
excellent way he has handled the Lancashire 
team. I think there is no doubt, however, 
that Mr. MacLaren was not at his best when 
captaining England a couple of years ago or 
in the way he managed the bowling in the 
Gentlemen and Players’ match at Lord’s last 
year; but even cricket captains, like less 
distinguished persons, occasionally nod, and 
the success of Lancashire this season ought to 
do much to rehabilitate Mr. MacLaren as a 
leader. 


A Birthday Innings. — W. G.’s birthday 
score for the London County against the 
M.C.C. last week was certainly the finest 
innings ever played bya man of fifty-six. The 
M.C.C. had not a formidable batting side, but 
their bowling was quite first-rate. Alec Hearne 
is still able to take 
wickets, and Fielder, 
Relf, and Mead thave 
all represented England. 
As a rule I do {not 


find London County 
cricket exhilarating, 
but W. G.’s innings 
quite repaid me for 
one of the most un- 
comfortable railway 
journeys on the most 


scorching of days. He 
is still beyond all ques- 
tion the greatest per- 
sonality in the cricket 
world. The mere phy- 
sical endurance involved 
in wielding a cricket bat 
for several hours under 
a blazing sun is astonish- 
ing enough in a man of 
fifty-six, but when one 
considers that for most 
of the time W. G. was 
playing some admirable 
bowling and never 
made a mistake it is 
difficult to overpraise 
his extraordinary  per- 
formance. 
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THE SNAKE-CHARMER OF THE 


he mention of a_ snake- 
charmer conjures up ideas 
of a tall, majestic woman garbed 
in gorgeous Eastern costume 
with raven tresses and an im- 
perious gaze, who smokes cigar- 
ettes, wears strange jewels, and 
sits all day with boa constrictors, 
cobras, and rattlesnakes entwined 
around her shapely form. One 
might have another vision of her 
dancing a wild tarantella amidst 
her ophidians in the marble 
banqueting hall of some Eastern 
palace: but it is the same won- 
derful woman, a woman of an 
esoteric world, who is only to be 
viewed by her auditors from a 
distance. 

The latest in snake-charmers 
has been imported by Buffalo 
Bill, and is at present per- 
forming with the ‘ Wild West” 
in the provinces. She is a 
sprightly, American girl, profes- 
sionally known as “ Mdlle. 
Octavia, the Snakeologist,” and 
very much upsets the foregoing 
popular tradition relevant to the 
snake-charmer. She is not tall, 
and her abundant tresses are 
not dark but a beautiful corn 
colour, She neither smokes nor 
wears an imperious frown, but 
she certainly is a past mistress of her strange art. The writer 
induced her to pose for the accompanying illustration and to give 
some particulars about the science of “snakeology” which are 
presented here in her own words. 

“Tn the first place let me tell you that the snake is a real, swell 
fellow, and I think he has been treated mighty bad. He’s always 
been used as a synonym for versatile villainy. Was there ever a 
drama produced on Bowery or down Shoreditch way without the 
adventuress bore tribute to her character by wearing a large snake 
constructed of dubious diamonds as a hair ornament? I—should— 
say—not. And was there ever a dime-novel author or a constructor 
of plebeian valentines who didn’t fix him as a bad lot? Certainly 
not, and I reckon it’s real mean. Why, do you know the boa con- 
strictor is one of the swellest pets you can have. He’s a dandy, and 
as intelligent and affectionate as can be.” 

The writer admitted that he had known of instances where it had 
shown affection in a most marked manner. 

“There are so many strange ideas about snakes and snake- 
charming that I hardly know where to begin, but before going 
ahead any further there’s one I’d like to put right. There’s hundreds 
of people who on other matters are well-informed firmly believe that 
a snake poisons with its fork-shaped feeler which they usually call 
the ‘sting.’ This in reality is its tongue, or better known as the 
feeler, and I can assure you it has never done half the harm its 
human equivalent has. ‘ Snakeology’ is a coined word for what is 
really a ‘professional’ science, by the study of which you are 
enabled to handle the most deadly snakes and lizards without fear 
of being bitten, Or, should a mishap occur, you are by special 
treatment able to avert death which without the knowledge is 
certain. 

“The popular idea is that snakes are rendered "harmless by 
hypnotism, This is only an example of old-time showman’s humbug. 
You can accept my assurance that hypnotism has never been used 
in the subjection of any wild animal or reptile. Another fallacy is 
that music charms snakes. Now the snake is the most unmusical 
thing that ever happened. Certainly the cobra will rear up at the 
sound of music but not because it is charmed, more likely because 
it is annoyed, The cobra is nothing but a bunch of nerves and the 
slightest touch or sound infuriates it. Several of the larger snakes 
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SHOW 
can be Safely Handled. 


do not emit poison, and these 
are extensively used by the snake- 
charmers. Not because they do 
not deal death at a bite; on the 
contrary, it would be better if 
they did—it would enhance the 
value of the performance. Nowa- 
days the act where there is the: 
greatest possibility of your being 
taken straight from the stage to- 
the mortuary is the one that is. 
most sought after. 

“The idea of using these: 
reptiles is because they are big 
and showy. Many people have: 
caught on to this, and with a. 
superior air they will say, ‘Quite 
harmless you know. ‘Their bite 
is non-poisonous.’ They forget: 
that these snakes when in cap- 
tivity are most easily provoked 
into rage and with one contrac- 
tion of their huge, sinuous bodies. 
can exert sufficient strength to 
crush the life out of a horse; 
and it must not be imagined that 
because they are non-poisonous 
they do not bite. You'll get all. 
that’s coming to you if you upset. 
one. Take, for, instance an: 
‘unbroken’ python—that is to 
say, one that has not been 
handled before ; it will snap at 
anything and invariably breaks 
off one or more teeth in the wound. A snake’s teeth protrude 
inwardly, and in the excitement of being bitten many persons try to: 
pull their hand away from the jaws. Of course, by doing this they 
are only driving the teeth further into the flesh. The only way to: 
free your hand under such circumstances is to grip the snake by the 
back of the head and press the hand attacked right into its mouth 
until it is impossible to force it open any wider. By this time the 
teeth will have worked themselves out of the punctures and with. 
little difficulty you can remove the hand. 

“ Have | ever been bitten by a poisonous snake? Well, I should 
—say—I have. Look here!” And baring a shapely arm Malle. 
Octavia exhibited a number of fine white scars. ‘Iam as proud of 
those as if they were medals because they bear testimony to the 
efficacy of my treatment. But it’s awful torture, a bite from a rattle- 
snake ora gila monster. The nearest thing I could imagine to it: 
would be having molten lead poured into your veins. It happens. 
like this. The snake has teeth of graduated sizes, two fangs coming 
directly under the eyes. ‘These are the ones that negotiate the: 
poisoning ; they are connected with a poison gland located under the 
eyes also. Whena reptile embeds these fangs into a person it as, 
quick as lightning rocks its head from one side to the other, com- 
pressing the gland and causing the poison to flow down into the: 
incisions. The poisonous fluid is just like the white of a raw egg, 
and on insertion it begins to corrode the blood and continues. 
gradually stopping the circulation until it reaches the heart, when 
death follows almost immediately. 

“Now I will just tell you how I cure a poisonous bite, such. 
as would be dealt by a rattlesnake. I always carry a cabinet con- 
taining morphine, ammonia, permanganate of potash, caustic 
pencils, listerine, zeroform, peroxide of hydrogen, and whisky. 
Supposing I receive a bite on the arm, the first thing I do is to 
suck the venom out. It is not injurious to swallow. I then put 
a stout ligament just above the bite, take a very strong dose 
of raw whisky to keep up the circulation, and inject two grains of 
morphine into my arm, afterwards burning the punctures with a 
caustic pencil. I have to move the ligament 6 in, at a time away 
from the bite at frequent intervals and continue to take whisky, 
for the circulation must be maintained. A few days after I am. 
able to perform again.” 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


“King Edward VII. Body.” — The 
King’s new 28-36-h.p. Daimler car is fitted 
with a new type of body called the “ King 
Edward VII.,” 16 ft. long and 8 ft. high, 
which is sure to become speedily popular. It 
is a cross between an omnibus and a phaeton 
and is fitted with two front seats for the King 
and Queen, these seats being made to revolve 
so that their Majesties may easily turn and 
talk to their suite or guests in the rear. By 
the way, it is interesting to record that his 
Majesty insists wheresoever motoring on an 
average speed of twenty-nine miles an hour, 
and the royal chauffeurs must get this rate 
somehow. 


Burst Tyres.—Mr. Edge’s recent plucky 
and striking demonstration at the Crystal 
Palace that a tyre bursting on a car travel- 
ling at forty-five miles an hour does not 
necessarily cause an accident will reassure 
many timid motorists and others, At the 
same time it is only fair 
to state that a_ burst 
tyre when taking a 
corner at a high speed 
is a very different thing 
from the same mishap 
onthe straight. A really 
good driver on a straight 
road views with perfect 
equanimity the fact that 
his tyres detach and bowl 
alongside the car hoop 
fashion. But he would 
not like this to happen 
when taking a curve at 
fast pace. Twopence 
per mile for tyre upkeep 
is a fair average on a 
well-driven car. But the 
chauffeur who bursts his 
tyres by high speeds 
round corners can add 
100 per cent. on to the 
2d. a mile standard. 


Weak Wheels.— 
The jerry-built weak 
wheel is responsible for 
a huge percentage of the 
accidents attributed to 
burst tyres. A spoke 
gives way when turning 
a corner and the tyre 
bursts as a sequel, not as a first cause. 
Cheap and nasty unseasoned wood is used 
in the jerry-built wheel, and a heavy car 
body is put on whose weight the weak wheel 
is quite incapable of supporting. It is a wise 
motorist who looks to his wheels, and another 
good tip is never to economise in car wheels. 
It is a poor saving which costs a man his life, 
and an ill-made wheel at high speed, especi- 
ally at corners, is at the root of a large per- 
centage of ‘ terrible motor accidents.” 


The ‘‘ Motor Sausage.’—There is no 
doubt, too, that fashion tends to make the 
tyre into what is called ‘‘a monstrous motor 
sausage.” They are too big, and it would be 
far better were the inner tube reduced, the 
outer being allowed to retain its thickness and 
strength, 


Anti-puncture, Non-skidding Tyre.— My 
attention has been called to a recent inven- 
tion, the anti-puncture, non-skidding tyre. 


Theoretically the construction is good, but I 
hope for an opportunity of a practical trial 
since the proof of the tyre is in the treading. 
The surface of the A.-P. tyre is concave and it 
may be fitted at option with an anti-puncture 
band. Itis claimed for the tyre that a firmer 
grip of the road with decreased suction is 
obtained, and skidding or rolling materially 
decreased. All these points I hope to test 
practically and to report thereon, for any 
improvement in tyre construction comes as a 
boon and a blessing to the motorist of modest 
means, 


“ Bad Workmen,” &c.— Bad workmen 
notoriously quarrel with their tools, and in- 
different chauffeurs invariably shelve all their 
own misdeeds on to their cars. At the same 
time while the car-driver is in universal 
disgrace and blamed all round for his short- 
comings it must be confessed that our British 
system of training chauffeurs is ludicrously 
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inadequate. You send your man to the Auto- 
mobile Club, for instance, to take his driving 
course. It isa mere farce. He receives twelve 
lessons it is true, but he knows no more of a 
motor car when he is an Automobile Club 
qualified driver than before he began. He 
never sees the bonnet off the car. The 
driving instructor fills up the tanks and makes 
adjustments before the pupils arrive. At the 
end of his course the pupil has never seen 
‘inside ” the works, has never even pumped 
up a tyre or seen it taken off. Nevertheless, 
he is qualified to take a chauffeur’s position 
owing to the Automobile Club driving course 
he has taken. In his ignorance, too, he is 
qualified to kill a large number of persons. 


Motor-boat Week.—Motor-boat week on 
the Solent started on July 25 and came as a 
relief to motorists who have been bearing the 
heat and burden of the dusty highways. At 
the time of writing it was impossible to obtain 
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the list of entries from the Automobile Club, 
but a Smith and Mabley racer is entered from 
America for the British International Motor- 
boat Cup presented by Sir Alfred Harmsworth. 
Napier Minor is to try conclusions with 
several French boats and a new Thornycroft 
motor craft, and the race will be popularised 
by the promised presence of the King and 
Queen. The eliminating trial on the 29th 
will weed out the boats unfit for the great race 
on the 30th in the Solent, and the results 
of the reliability trials for motor boats in the 
early days of the week will be an excellent 
guide to motor-boat-buyers in the choice of 
a craft. Everybody regrets that the Hutton 
racing boat was not ready in time to try paces 
with the two other leading British motor-boat 
firms—S. F. Edge and Thornycroft. 


Automobile Averages.—The would-be car- 
buyer always wants to collect statistics of 
approximate and average cost of maintenance. 
A correspondent asks 
what should be the 
average petrol consump- 
tion of a 10-12-h.p. car. 
One gallon in twenty 
miles is a fair average, 
although, of course, 
thirty to thirty-five miles 
and upwards have been 
travelled by this horse- 
power on one gallon. 
Buyers of small income 
should make a point of 
selecting a car whose 
carburetter does not have 
an undue thirst. The 
small-car trials in Sep- 
tember will differentiate 
the heavy drinkers of 
petrol from the moderate 
consumers, since each 
tablespoon of fuel con- 
sumed in the runs will 
be measured and re- 
corded. 


Repairers and Rain. 
—Motor-car repairers do 
not welcome long spells 
of sunshine and fine 
weather. In fact, re- 
pairers are as fond of 
rain as are little ducks 
of ponds, since muddy and slippery roads - 
make minor accidents and work for motor 
doctors. 


Motor Camps.—For the first time in 
England a considerable number of motorists 
have taken their tents and camping kit along 
on their tours, and have slept by meadow 
and stream and had a glorious time going 
a-gipsying on their motor cars. Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., and his little seven-year-old 
son were practically the pioneers of motor 
camping in this country, and their experiences 
have proved of great help to campers following 
their healthy example. 


A Petrolised Policeman.—A policeman on 
duty in Down Street, Piccadilly, has com- 
plained to his superiors that he is “ petro- 
lised ” by the constant fumes from the cars in 
the Automobile Club garage and has asked 
to be put on a beat not quite so highly 
perfumed. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


t has been a matter of satisfaction that the visit of the 
King to Kiel has been followed by the arbitration 
treaty which has come to be the necessary appendix—we 
mean consequence—of a royal visit. The fine battleships 
of the German Navy have returned the;visit and the German 
sailors have fraternised, as well as'linguistic difficulties 
permitted, with British tars. Yet with all this there has 
been no entente cordiale such as has swept away the old 
enmity between France and England. The Anglo-German 
relations remain distinctly cool—almost the only thing of 
which this can be said just now. The attitude of Germany 
is rather expressive of ‘‘’Tis well, but a time will come,” 
and the British sentiment is, ‘‘ Nothing to quarrel about, 
but I don’t trust them.” 


jv ae yet British and Germans are alike in a good many 

ways and well fitted to fraternise with sincerity. 
Their blood is much the same, their literatures are allied, 
they have never fought each other except when some 
luckless battalions of Napoleon’s Rhine confederation met 
a British brigade at Talavera. British money and _ blood 
have been poured out like water to rescue Germany from 
French invasion, though for a selfish as well as a sym- 
pathetic reason. The reigning dynasties of the states are 
very closely connected. Whence comes it that with the 
best of wills the rulers cannot make their peoples really 
friendly ? 


ase Germany that' is implacably, though often covertly, 

hostile to Great Britain is not the German people 
any more than the Russia that is the enemy of the British 
Empire is the Russian people. The average Russian hates 
the Jew, and next to him the German. Of the Englishman 
he knows nothing but what he reads (if he can read) in a 
newspaper. He believes what he is told, and think& it his 
duty to regard England as an erlemy ; but if the newspaper 
were to turn round so would he. It is the official element 
in Germany and, secondarily, the journalistic element which 
is largely influenced by officials that are Anglophobe. The 
German masses are largely Social Democrats, and bureau- 
cracy and militarism are their chief annoyances; they would 
like to get rid of these as we to a certain extent have done. 
It is precisely the official and military world that is hostile 
to England; in a word, it is not Germany but the German 
Empire. 


INO the German Empire, as we ought always to re- 

member, was founded in a country originally non- 
German and never entirely Germanised. The Prussians 
were a Slav tribe, one of the Wendish hordes that have left 
their traces in names and old houses along the Elbe. 
Frederick the Great in his inaccurate eighteenth-century 
way called himself at times King of the Vandals. The 
Vandals were Teutonic, the Wends were not. German 
knights conquered, civilised, and Christianised the Prussians 
—all imperfectly. The German frontier state of Branden- 
burg itself, a conquest for the Wends, acquired Prussia 
when the knights broke up but had to hold it from Poland. 


©: the other side of Poland another and larger Slav 

tribe or group of tribes had got out of Tartar rule 
and was partly civilised by Western Europeans, chiefly 
Germans, under native rulers, who, however, were soon 
Germanised in blood by royal alliances. This new state of 
Russia was also hostile to Poland. Gradually Prussia and 
Russia grew bigger and stronger—the former ahead in civili- 
sation and intellect, the latter in size and strength. Each 
was a military and bureaucratic state. After one big fight 
they remained friendly and ate up their old decrepit enemy, 
Poland. Historians have rather overlooked this similarity, 
which is very natural; there is a strong Slav leaven in the 
Prussian lower classes and a strong German leaven in the 
Russian upper classes. 


Hit Prussia and Russia officially have almost always 
been very friendly. It is a friendship of govern- 
ments, not of peoples. The real Germans—the Germans 
west of the Elbe—have always detested and dreaded the 
Russian autocracy and what it stood for, and have not 
much loved the Prussian military monarchy, though they 
accepted it as better than subjection to foreign France or 
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half-foreign Austria. But the Prussian stiffness, harshness, 
inhuman discourtesy, official piety, and cold immorality 
have required all the victories of Frederick, Blucher, and 
Moltke, all the statesmanship of Stein and Bismarck, to 
make the real Germans swallow them and submit to them. 


he Russian bureaucracy, which is coming as badly 
out of its present shock against a modern army as it 
did fifty years ago, is a sort of unintelligent copy of the 
Prussian methods of some time past. The Russian Empire 
and the Prussianised German Empire have the same foes 
if not the same friends. Both try to stamp out smaller 
nationalities within their borders; Russia has Poles, so has 
Prussia; nor do Danes and French in Germany fare much 
better than Finns and Germans in Russia. Again, Russia 
and the German Empire both want parts of the British 
dominions; Russia wants India and the Chinese trade, the 
German Empire wants colonies and naval supremacy. 


ass individual Russian or German mostly gets on very 

well with the Englishman or American and can live 
under the Union Jack or the Stars and Stripes with much 
satisfaction to himself and his new fellow citizens; but the 
German Empire with its Prussian traditions makes of the 
harmless Teuton a raving Anglophobe, picturing Mr. 
Chamberlain on his spittoons and reading and writing the 
wildest lies concerning British atrocities in his newspapers. 
So potash is mild, harmless, and wholesome, but prussiate 
of potash is a deadly poison. 


We the Prussiate of German we can never be very 
friendly ; we do not particularly want to hurt him, 
but he does want to have a great deal of our present 
possessions. Being a man of methodical traditions, his 
German enthusiasm schooled into system by the Prussian 
cudgel, he does not (as a mere honest German would do) 
give up his designs against us because he has no serious 
grievance to avenge but goes to work to invent grievances 
to justify his plans. The German professor who urged a 
war against France to revenge the judicial murder of Con- 
radin of Hohenstaufen by Charles of Anjou was a premature 
type of the German Empire. The poor frivolous French 
had forgotten the existence of Charles and Conradin. Pro- 
bably we shall some day be smitten by the German armies 
because we dare to have a royal family derived from the 
house of the Guelphs, the historic rivals of the old kaisers. 


alee is what makes it hard for the British Empire to be 

for long on good terms with either of the big-brother 
bureaucracies—official Russia and official Germany-Prussia. 
With France or the United States we can quarrel and make 
up; we have little irritating grievances that can be com- 
promised or arbitrated away, and that need never be more 
serious than we choose to make them; but with Russia 
and the German Empire the grievance is not what we have 
done but what we are, or rather where we are, in a number 
of desirable places. Either we must cease to ownan empire, 
trade, and a navy or we must be regarded as oppressive, 
treacherous, and immoral by the mild and humanitarian 
officials who have made themselves so respected and loved 
in their own countries. 


Quoth the German to the Russian, 
“Friend and brother, list to me; 
Let us without more discussion 
Slay the tyrant of the sea.” 
Quoth the Russ, “One moment, please, 
While I squelch the Japanese.” 


Quoth the German to the Frenchman, 
“Go and lay the Leopard low; 

I will be your trusty henchman,” 
Quoth the Gaul, “Do you not know 

That ce cher Jean Boule and I 

Now are brothers till we die?” 


Quoth the German to the Briton, 
“T have always wished you well, 
Though I might not always hit on 
Just the words my love to tell; 
But your friend I will remain— 
Till you’re in a mess again,” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he week-end holiday has become a British 
institution, and in the summer months 
an increasing number of people are taking it 
across the Channel. Going abroad is such a 
simple matter nowadays, and travelling is so 
cheap, rapid, and comfortable, that one thinks 
no more of going to Boulogne or Ostend than 
to Deal or Brighton. Moreover, people are 
finding out that the complete change of envi- 
ronment that is to be had across the Channel, 
the difference of air, scenery, food, language, 
and of allthe little details of every-day existence, 
have a stimulating effect, investing the holiday 
with an interest unobtainable anywhere at 
home. Ifa man is sick or sorry, if he is over- 
worked or overworried, it is surprising what a 
different complexion his affairs present when 
he has put the Channel between him and the 
scenes of his daily labours. Many people 
declare that they never feel they are having a 
holiday unless they are abroad, and this is 
entirely due to the exhilarating effect of feeling 
that one has, as it were, cut the connection 
with the ordinary routine of existence. It is 
this that makes a holiday beneficial, and the 
traveller returns to his 


work refreshed and 
strengthened by the 
rest that comes of 


complete change. 


ur French neigh- 
bours have lately 
been showing great 
enterprise in catering 
for our holiday enjoy- 
ment, and the eztente 
cordiale is being pleas- 
ingly emphasised by 
the better mutual 
understanding which 
comes of more frequent 
intercourse. All along 
the northern and north- 
western coasts new 
holiday resorts are 
springing up, and the 
older ones are being 
altered and improved 
to suit modern ideas. 
Nowadays one can 
hardly strike any part 
of the French coast 
from Calais to Havre without finding some 
charming spot which affords all the materials 
for a pleasant holiday. 


@c of the most delightful of these resorts 

is Paris Plage, a new watering-place 
with a magnificent beach which lies on the 
south bank of the Canche opposite Etaples, 
a few miles south of Boulogne. The journey 
from London takes less than six hours, and 
by leaving Charing Cross at 2.20 one arrives 
at Paris Plage in time for dinner. In addition 
to its other attractions Paris Plage has now 
a fine golf course in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. This has been formed on ground lying 
at the back of the sand dunes and between 
them and the magnificent pine forest of Le 
Touquet. The ground is admirably adapted 
for golf and the course has been skilfully 
planned. In another year or two, when the 
turf has had time to consolidate, it will be 
the finest golf links on the Continent. 


elpze golf club, which has both a French 

and an English backing, is part of an 
organisation called the Société de Sport du 
Touquet, and its headquarters are the Chateau 
du Touquet, a fine old French house which 
stands in beautiful grounds just inside the 
forest. Close by also is the new Hermitage 
Hotel. A residential. golf clubhouse is in 
course of construction on the links, and 
ground for the erection of chalets and bun- 
galows is to be had and is being rapidly 
taken up. 


n addition to golf the programme of the 
Société de Sport du Touquet embraces 
lawn tennis, pigeon-shooting, archery, 1iding 
and driving, motoring and cycling, fishing. 
and other sports, for all of which facilities are 
afforded on ground on Le Touquet estate 
owned by the société or over which it has 
rights. _The pine forest is charmingly inter- 
sected with walks and woods and the sur- 
rounding country is both beautiful and interest- 
ing. Close by is Etaples, famous as the scene 
of Napoleon’s preparations for the invasion of 
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Driving to the sixteenth hole 


England and now a favourite haunt of artists. 
Montreuil, an ancient fortified town perched 
on a hill a few miles up the Canche, is a most 
interesting place. The situation and aspect 
remind one of Winchelsea, and like the 
Sussex town it, too, was formerly a seaport. 
The drive thither by road is through a lovely 
country richly wooded and dotted with pic- 
turesque farms and villages. The fields of 
Agincourt and Crecy and many other in- 
teresting historical spots are all within reach, 
so it will be seen that the neighbourhood 
has much to offer in the way of interesting 
excursions. For a week-end resort, whether 
for health or holiday, the neighbourhood of 
Le Touquet is an ideal spot. 


t is surprising the way our French friends 
are taking up sport. At lawn tennis they 
have long been proficient ; at motoring and 
cycling we have, perhaps, a good deal to learn 
from them; and now at football and rowing 
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they are beginning to hold their own with our 
best clubs. Golf is also now claiming their 
attention, and the clubs at Le Touquet and 
Paris number a large proportion of keen 
French golfers among their subscribers. Many 
of these are young men, and it is only a 
question of a very few years till we have 
French competitors in the championships 
and until golf links are as ubiquitous on the 
French coast as they are on this side of the 
Channel. There is plenty of good ground 
lying vacant and waiting to be utilised all the 
way fron Calais to Havre—ground that is 
practically valueless for agriculture but ad- 
mirably adapted for golf and building pur- 
poses, and the French landowners are waking 
up to its possibilities. 


Xe on medical advice Jack White has 

decided to abstain from play for some 
time and is taking rest and holiday in Scot- 
land. Much sympathy will be felt for the 
open champion in his compulsory retirement 
from active play so soon after gaining his 
laurels, especially in view of the many lucra- 
tive engagements which 
he will be obliged to 
forego. That he may 
have a speedy and 
complete recovery is 
the wish of all golfers. 
M: Sidney Colvin 

has been saying 
at a meeting of the 


National Trust for 
Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural 
Beauty that many 
rural spots were now 
losing their literary 
interest. They could 
not go any great 
distance without ob- 


taining evidence of the 
enemy of man, the 
golfer, or hear the cry, 
“Fore,” and come in 
contact with danger to 
life or limb. Some of 
their best heaths were 
given over to that most 
devouring class. 


M: Sidney Colvin has a great knowledge 

of art, but it is to be feared that his 
artistic studies have prevented him from 
acquiring that knowledge of other matters 
which alone renders criticism valuable. It 
is difficult to see how the “literary” interest 
of any spot can suffer because a game is 
played over or near it, and if Mr. Sidney 
Colvin had made himself acquainted with the 
facts it is probable that his astonishing ideas 
about the effects of golf would have been 
considerably modified. 


n the vast majority of cases the beauty and 
amenity of our heaths have been improved 
by the advent of golf. There are thousands 
of spots from which Mr. Sidney Colvin can 
now enjoy a magnificent view and fine air 
which before a golf course was made were 
quite impassable and inaccessible. So far from 
being unsightly the golfing hazards and putting 
greens lend picturesqueness to any heath. 
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A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF AFRICAN TRAVEL* 


Reviewed by J. Scott Keltie, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Maier Gibbons has written 

one of the most read- 
able stories of travel that it 
has been our fortune to review. 
The book market is flooded 
with such stories, few of them 
of permanent value. They are 
mainly of two types. In the 
one case the traveller may 
have devoted a_ considerable 
time to his journey, traversed 
a good deal of ground, and 
kept a _ carefully-written-up 
diary which he simply transfers 
to print. Day after day we get 
the same monotonous record 
of the trivial incidents of travel 
with no sort of realistic impres- 
sion of the general character of 
the country traversed. On the 
other hand, we have the man 
who spends a few weeks in 
rushing through a country to 
obtain a little local colour, comes home, and spends as many more 
weeks in the British Museum or elsewhere to collect the necessary 
padding to fill out a bulky volume. 

Major Gibbons has avoided these two extremes. It is quite 
evident that he kept careful notes throughout the whole of his pro- 
tracted journey, but he has only made use of these as the raw 
material to compile a homogeneous account of the main incidents 
of his expedition. As a trained surveyor he took every opportunity 
of mapping carefully the country as he passed along. The result is 
a really valuable contribution to the cartography of Africa. 

One object of Major Gibbons’s last expedition was to discover 
the real extent westwards of the Barotse kingdom; that is to say, of 
the country owing allegiance to King Lewanika. Upon the extent 
of that dominion depends the delimitation of the spheres of Great 
Britain and Portugal in this part of Africa, and there can be little 
doubt, from the information gathered by Major Gibbons, that the 
claims of England as to the western boundary of Marotseland are 
justified. by facts, and we can only hope that when the King of Italy, 
as arbitrator, delivers his decision it will be in accordance with these 
facts. Major Gibbons has, on the whole, formed a high opinion of 
the value of Marotseland. It is a country of a prevailing plateau 
character, with an average height of over 3,000 ft., in many places 
rising much higher. It has an abundant water supply—too abundant, 
perhaps, in many places—and large areas could be turned to 
excellent account both for agriculture and for cattle-rearing. It is 
on the whole, healthy enough even for Europeans who know how to 
take reasonable care of themselves. The natives are in the main 
of a good type, and many have shown themselves amenable to the 
best European influences. Lewanika, who visited this country at 
the coronation, is a good specimen of a native king who has taken 
on more than a mere veneer of European civilisation. He evidently 
rules his people with considerable intelligence and moderation. 
Altogether the country is a good asset. Major Gibbons made very 
careful observations on the navigation of the Zambezi and some 
of its tributaries, and barring certain interruptions during part 
of the year in the way of rapids and falls he is convinced that 
the main river as a whole may be turned to good account as a 
waterway. 

Naturally the bulk of Major Gibbons’s two volumes is occupied 
with the results of his work in Marotseland, where he spent most 
of his time. But not less interesting and not less suggestive is the 
remainder of his narrative dealing with his journey northwards by 
Lakes Mweru, Tanganyika, Kivu, Albert Edward, through Uganda 
and Unyoro to the Nile, along which he made his way to Kbartum. 
One important feature of his expedition deserves notice. He was 
practically without any armed escort ; and during the whole of what 
was certainly the most critical part of his journey, that from 
Marotseland northwards, he had the scantiest following of porters, 
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all of them unarmed. To this 
he largely attributes the safety 
with which he travelled through 
countries, the natives of which 
were supposed to be savages 
and many of them cannibals. 
The only difficulty he had was in 
the volcanic region to the north 
of Lake Kivu, where he had been 
preceded by an English expe- 
dition that made much too 
reckless a use upon the poor 
natives of the weapons with 
which they were armed. Even 
this difficulty he succeeded in 
overcoming. The country 
through which Major Gibbons 
made his way northwards by 
way of the various lakes referred 
to is one of very great geogra- 
phical as well as human interest. 

On leaving Marotseland he 
passed through Katanga in the 
southern section of the Congo Free State, and he bears frank 
testimony to the admirable manner in which certain Belgian officials 
there conducted their administration. But this. he is forced to 
admit from what he saw elsewhere, and from the strong evidence 
which is forthcoming as to the conduct of Europeans, official and 
unofficial, in other parts of the Free State, is exceptional. His 
remarks on this subject and on the attitude of Europeans towards 
natives generally are well worthy of attention. His observations on 
Lake Kivu and on the wonderful volcanic district lying between that 
and Lake Albert Edward are extremely interesting, for Major Gibbons 
is a keen and careful observer both of-the physical features of a 
country and of the characteristics of its inhabitants. His inter- 
course with the German officials he met here was of the most 
cordial kind, and their frank discussion of German dislike to England 
is both amusing and interesting. In spite of Mr. Moore’s Teckless 
scepticism Major Gibbons stoutly maintains his position, which is 
that of Sir Harry Johnston and others who have a right to an 
opinion, that snow-clad Ruwenzori is at least 20,000 ft. high. By 
the time he arrived at the British stations in Western Uganda 
Major Gibbons presented a somewhat disreputable appearance, 
His scanty raiment was almost too tattered to hold together. This 
only shows with how few resources a man can make his way through 
Africa when he is thoroughly in earnest. 

In four valuable appendices Major Gibbons sums up his views 
with reference to various important matters connected with the 
exploration and development of Africa. In the first he discusses 
the navigability of the Zambezi and its tributaries. In the second 
he summarises his views as to the economic character of the various 
regions he traversed from the Cape to Uganda, and these views are 
largely of the most hopeful character, especially with reference to 
Marotseland and Uganda, both of them in his estimation very fine 
countries. ‘* With well-built houses,” he says, “ good diet, and com- 
petent medical treatment | am convinced that the earth offers few 
healthier sites for European settlement than the higher parts of the 
plateau of Africa.” What is wanted for the development of these 
regions is not a floating mining population that comes and goes 
but permanent settlers who will develop the natural resources of the 
soil and establish industries, great and small, that will give occupa- 
tion to a fixed and growing population. The two appendices on 
missionary enterprise and on administrative systems we strongly 
commend to those whom they most concern. The contrast that 
Major Gibbons draws between the occupation of Rhodesia, north 
and south, and that of the Congo Free State is highly instructive. 
Altogether Major Gibbons has made a substantial contribution to 
our knowledge of a large section and many aspects of the African 
continent, and his book may be taken as almost a model of what 
such books should be. It is profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs, and besides the fine map of Marotseland there is a 
series of large-scale maps of the region traversed between that 
country and the Upper Nile. 
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A Simple Summer Frock.—To a certain 
extent the modistic dial always stands still at 
this particular season of the year. When we 
have all fled to the seaside and are wearing 
out our holland and linen skirts and our well- 
washed blouses—when we shrink back in 
horror from the thought of donning a lined 
taffetas frock however smart and recent, 
and sunshades and fans seem the most 
important items of all—it is not a time to 
talk of fashion, however alluring the subject 
may beat other times. True, although the 
glass is nearly as high as it well can be 
at the present moment, by the time this 
appears in print it may have fallen below 
zero, but so far we have 
nothing to complain of. I 
have seen a number of the 
prettiest unlined muslin 
frocks of late which are 
really quite simple for the 
home dressmaker to put 
together. The skirt is 
shirred into the waistband 
and is finished with three 
flounces at the bottom, each 
flounce divided by an en¢re- 
deux of lace. The little 
bodices have inserted vests 
of tucked muslin and lace, 
and are simply jmade full 
and dblousant with soft 
fichus of their own material 
draped over the shoulders 
and finished with a couple 
of frills with large chowx of 
ribbon in front. Thesleeves 
are fashioned in a single 
pouf with a couple of frills 
at the elbow. Nothing 
simpler could possibly be 
imagined, and nothing niccr 
or cooler for summer wear 
at the seaside. A wide 
ribbon belt with long ends 
is the finishing touch, and 
with it should be worn one 
of the new and eminently 
sensible hats with mush- 
room brims. 


The Mushroom Hat.— 
The mushroom hat is in 
fact one of the features of 
the summer, and it is won- 
derful how becoming the 
manufacturers and milliners 
manage to make it. It is 
nearly always fashioned of 
soft Panama or Manila 
straw, or even an ordinary 
coarse coloured straw in 
mauve, blue, or pink, 
trimmed with close-gathered ruches all round 
or with big soft bows or rosettes. Wide 
strings, too, are nearly always to be seen and 
give the hat a quaint, old-world appearance 
that is infinitely alluring. Not a few of the 
mushroom hats are, however, treated in a 
much simpler fashion, being bound round 
the crown with two shades of ribbon. or 
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velvet and tied in a bow in front with a long 
shaped buckle covered in velvet or ribbon to 
correspond. Asa matter of fact these velvet 
or ribbon buckles are in a measure taking the 
place of the steel and jet ones although there 
are still several to be seen in dull, unburnished 
gold. 

Some Novel 
Trifles. — lJowever 
lax fashion may be 
in designing novel 
styles for our gowns 
at this particular 
moment there have 
been endless pretty 
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GOLF COSTUME 


Of green and white checked tweed trimmed with white faced cloth strapped 


with green 


trifles in the realm of hair ornaments in 
the Paris shops. The amber hair combs 
are in fact eminently well worth mention- 
ing of themselves. One is carried out in 
the form of an oakleaf over which a litile 
pearl caterpillar is wandering at will ; another 
for the back of the hair represents an 
amber serpent with ruby eyes, and there is 
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a pretty casque comb composed of buds and 
leaves arranged in symmetrical order. A 
charming fan which is quite a novelty takes 
the form of parrots’ feathers arranged up the 
sticks in graduated sizes, the last stick of the 
smallest size being supplemented with the 
parrot’s head so that when shut the fan has 
the appearance of an entire bird. The effect 
is very good, and the fan is already proving 
one of the most popular accessories of the 
season. 


Fashions for Children.—I have seen some 
charmingly cool little alpaca suits for small 
boys this season. As a matter of fact they 
represent a compromise 
between the woollen suits 
and those in duck and piqué 
for washing. They have a 
distinct advantage, too, in 
not soiling so easily, alpaca 
being of the kind of material 
which does not readily catch 
the dirt while it does not 
crease in the same manner 


as linen. The suits are 
fashioned chiefly in the 
Russian blouse style. Some 


of them are adorned with 
wide white braid and are 
tr.ated with frogs down the 
front and a wide lawn or 
linen collar edged with em- 
broidery. The coloured 
leather belt is quite a feature 
of these little suits, and 
there is often a _ large 
Windsor tie to complete the 
effect. In this particular 
instance we have borrowed 
the idea from America ; 
certainly in the States the 
subject of little boys’ sum- 
mer suits is thoroughly 
understood, and the wise 
American mother puts her 
offspring into the most 
seasonable garments to face 
the hot weather. 


Bonnets, Boots, and 
Coats.—The pieitiest sun 
bonnets for wee girlies are 
those in the Quaker shape 
with a deep scoop all round 
the face, the hood portion 
buttoned on and a deep. 
cape falling all round the 
shoulder. I have seen two 
golden-haired mites in 
bonnets of this description 
worn with dear little long- 
waisted frocks of broderie 
anglaise, and I fell in love with them on the 
spot. The pale tan boots, almost cream co'our, 
which are worn by so many children on 
the Continent are not popular in England 
for the reason that they scratch easily and 
get rubbed and scraped by careless little 
wearers, but they are certainly pretty and 
dainty for grand tenue and have a very smart 
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and “dressy” appearance. In Paris, too, 
there are sac coats for slipping on over the 
lingerie frocks which are worn by little girls 
from six upwards, They reach to about half- 
way between the sash and the hem of the 
skirt and are fashioned of very fine French 
flannel lined with soft silk and bound with 
white or coloured silk braid. The line of the 
braid is broken at intervals by little mitred 
tabs, and between these are sets of three tiny 
round gilt buttons. 


Yachting Costumes.—Some of the most 
interesting costumes which have been shown 
to me lately are those which are chiefly in- 
tended for yachting wear. Onein 
particular which attracted my 
attention was carried out in white 
serge, the coat pleated and stitched 
and adorned with pale blue revers, 
collar, epaulettes, cuffs, and belt, 
the whole being outlined with open- 
meshed 
skirt was likewise pleated and 
stitched and divided into alternate 
plain and triple panels, the latter 
being cut into points one above 
the other. Gold anchors were 
embroidered on the collar, epau- 
lettes, and cuffs, and there was a 
smart little cap designed to wear 
with it of white serge trimmed 
with a couple of choux of soft 
pale blue silk ribbon. Another 


exceedingly attractive costume was hig 


in navy-blue hopsack serge, a 
material which has excellent quali- 
ties for yachting, with a turn-over 
collar of broderie anglaise and 
revers faced with white cloth 
strapped over with spotted red 
and white foulard and edged with 
black and white twisted cord. 
There are besides some charming 
yachting wraps in the style of the 
old-fashioned burnous and 
carried out in white tweed. 


Lace.—There is every indi- 
cation that if possible lace 
will be more than ever employed 
during the autumn. In the 
matter of present wear, too, 
there is no diminution in the 
favour which we have. been 
according it throughout. The ~ 
lace hat for river wear is, in 
fact, one of the most successful 
items of the year, and a 
number of these have been 
fashioned of the same dentelle 
as that adorning the gown with 
which it is worn. In reality 
the lace hat is as inexpensive 
as any other, for it requires no 
supplementary trimming with 
the exception of a knot or two of ribbon, and it 
is certainly most becoming to a young face, the 
only trouble being that it is so often adopted 
by those who are long past the period of a bébé 
chapeau of the kind. A notable novelty in 
the realm of trimmings for summer gowns is 
the fringed medallion. In Paris these have 
already created quite a vogue, medallions 
of Venice lace being introduced on the gowns 
of silk mousseline, and these are edged all 
round with a silk fringe. In some cases the 
medallions are in white or écru, the fringe, 
however, being in a shade to match the 
material of the gown. They represent another 
instance of the extreme elaboration of some of 
the dresses up to date. 
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A Social Benefactor.—There is one trouble 
on the subject of which women say very little 
but suffer none the less, and that is the 
growth of superfluous hair. It is among the 
many things for the benefit of her sex 
which has occupied the attention and roused 
the interest of Mrs. Adair, go, Old Bond Street, 
and so much has she done in that respect 
that I cannot refrain from mentioning her 
treatment. By the careful and skilled manner 


A SIMPLE GOWN 


Of white alpaca trimmed with petunia velvet and lace medallions 


in which she performs the delicate operation 
of electrolysis, which is entirely antiseptic and 
leaves no scar, she has helped to still 
further solidify a reputation which was 
long ago established. In the cases of those 
who are too far away to profit by her personal 
ministration or who may not have the time 
to do so there is her famous Dara treatment 
for home use, which, although of course not 
so strongly to be recommended as electrolysis, 
is. nevertheless exceedingly effective and 
absolutely simple in application. And if you 
have not already made acquaintance with her 
wonderful face massage, her physical and 
breathing exercises, and her numerous _pre- 
parations, you should purchase her wonderful 
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booklet on How to Retain and Restore the 
Youthful Beauty of Face and Form. 
Her other addresses are 5, Rue Cambon, 
Paris, and 52, West Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York. 


Summer Dishes. — Summer dinners to 
tempt our appetites are always rather a tax 
on the ingenuity of the cuzsinidre. Besides 
which a good cook is always open to new 
ideas ; however well versed she may be in the 
ordinary recipes of the cookery book she 
delights in sending to the table something 
quite new and seasonable, especially just now 
when the hot weather has made us more than 
usually difficult to please. I have 
received a pretty illustrated little 
book published by Lemco which 
I should tell you will be sent post 
free to any address and which 
gives twenty-five delicious summer 
dishes prepared by one of the 
greatest authorities on cookery in 
England. Each dish is a veri- 
table chef @euvre as good to 
look at as it is to taste, and what 
is even more important, easily 
digested. The book, which is 
called New Jdeas for Summer 
Dinners, can be obtained on 
application to Lemco, 4, Lloyd’s 
Avenue, London, E.C. 


Rubber Heels.—We live in an 
age of invention when the wheels 
of life are being perpetually oiled 
in one way or the other and our 
personal comforts constantly being 
supplemented by yet another thing 
to make living easier and save 
worry and fatigue. It is difficult 
to imagine anything which has 
done more for our personal ease 
than the invention 
of the Wood-Milne 
rubber heels manu- 
factured by the Re- 
volving Heel Com- 
pany, Kay Street 
Mills, Preston. 
Simple as they are 
they are wonderfully 
efficient, and quietly, 
slowly, but surely re- 
volve of themselves, 
= by this means doing 
~~ away with the worn- 
down heel which has 
such a shabby and 
untidy aspect and 
ruins the boot by 
throwing it out of 
shape. The amount 
of fatigue that is 
spared one by the 
use of these heels is 
really extraordinary, and as they only cost 
tod, pcr pair, or for gentlemen Is. per pair, 
and wear no less than six months you will 
readily recognise the fact that you are effect- 
ing an immense economy by buying them, 
The Wood-Milne rubber heels are also made 
shaped to the boot, which some people prefer, 
and as these heel pads can easily be changed 
from one boot to another when worn down on 
one side double wear can in that way be got 
out of them. The comfort, too, of moving 
quietly even on bare boards, and when wear- 
ing the thickest of boots, is by no means one 
of the least of the many advantages gained by 
the use of these accessories, which are really 
indispensable. DELAMIRA, 


